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Comparative Sarety OF TRAVELLING BY 
Sreampoats AND Ratiroaps.—It will be re- 
collected by most of our readers that we re- 
cently copied from another paper, two para- 
graphs, one in favor, and the other against the 
safety of railroad travelling, upon which we 
expressed an opinion that a much greater 
amount, both of life and property, has beer de- 
stroyed, in proportion to the business done, by 
steamboat than by railroad accidents ; and we 
have thus far seen nothing to change, but much 
to confirm, the opinion then expressed; in- 
deed, several serious accidents have since oc- 
corred, so many indeed, that we were about to 
collect them together, by way of showing that 
our opinion upon the subject was not without the 
most conclusive reasons, when we found the fol- 
Jowing statement ready made to our hand. in the 
Journal of Commerce. In making this compa- 
rigon, we would disclaim the idea of a desire 
to prejudice any person against that delightful| 
and expeditious mode of travelling by water, in 
steamboats; yet we would at the same time 
say, that we desire to guard from prejudice 
that more pleasant and more expeditious mode 
of travelling by land, which now bids fair to 
inerease the comforts, convenience, and wealth 


" 


country to the rescue of the life and property of 
those who are, from circumstances, obliged to 
travel by steamboats and railroads. 
We shall be indeed happy if our columns 
should be the medium of some plan, or invention 
by which so desirable an object shall be effected. 
We shall, as heretofore, continue to give, with 
the necessary drawings, such plans as may bell. 
submitted to us by gentlemen who have leisure 
and experience to devote to it, and therefore 
shall give in our next number one submitted ta 
us by a gentleman of science, and, as we be- 
lieve, much reflection on the subject. 
Steamboat Disasters.—In looking over our 
file for the last six weeks, we find that we have 
recorded no less than twelve steamboat disas- 
ters, attended with a loss, in the aggregate, of 
more than a HUNDRED Lives! they are as fol- 


lows: 
New England,—boilers burst, - 16 lives lost 





St. Martin, burnt, - - ~- 30 or 40 

Illinois, boiler burst. ~- 13 to 20 

Thos. Yeatman, do a mes 

Columbia, sunk, PEE 

Paul Pry, boiler burst, - 1 
Total, 71 to 88 


Geo. Washington, wrecked ; Rapid, sunk ; 
Black Hawk, burnt ; Peruvian, sunk ; Chippe- 
wa, sunk, 

With the exception of the New England, Geo. 
Washington, and Paul Pry, all the above boats 
plied on the western waters. The New Eng- 
land plied between this city and Hartford,—the 
Geo. Washington and Paul Pry, on the Lakes. 

During the former part of the season there 
was an unusual exemption from accidents of 
this kind, considering the great number of 
steamboats (more than 300) constantly afloat in 
one part of the country or another ; but the fre. 
quent and appalling disasters which have oc- 
curred withjn the last few weeks, will render 
the year memorable in quite another manner. 

Is there no way to prevent the recurrence of 
such disasters ; or at least, the destruction of 
so many lives ? 1’ In the case of boats sinking or 
burning, except when suddenly blown up, & 
supply of cork jackets would save every li ‘on 
board. And in case of the bursting of boilers, 
the safety of passengers might, we think, be ef- 
fectually secured by adopting the mode of con- 
struction recommended b r Hare, of} 
Philadelphia: i. e. by placing the panee on the 
guards, with a strong breast-work of timbers 
between them and bedy of the boat, and 
only such ee 








' of this eountry, in a ratio equal at least to 
‘of steumboats and canals united; and at 
_ Same time endeavor to srouse the genius of < 
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sengers, should be prohibited under the se- 
verest penalties; and the 

wie 3 the consent of the 
punished with death. But our objechia not 
much to suggest means of preventing ae 


asters and securing the safety of 


























































as to express a hope that Congress % take 
up the subject in good earnest at the aj 

session, and adopt such meas , as. the 

‘ollected wisdom of the nation may de We 


ow we should wish, if 
lative interference in such a matt 
have come to such a “that r 
be done, or this expeditious and delightfu 
of travelling will lose its attractions. 

it that English steamboats are so safe to ody 
lers, and American steamboats so unsafe? Why 
is it that more lives are lost on board 
steamboats in one yeur, than on 
steamboats in ten years? Cannot the ce 
be partly accounted for by the fact that, in Eng- 
land, very strict regulations are 

enforced by the government in a a yyy oe 
boats, and in the United States none? If not, 
can any man tell how the fact is ae 

ed for ‘—[Journal of Commerce; 1 
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Unpuiarine Rarpways.—We find ee 
verpool paper, received by the Roseoe, an ac. 
count of experiments made by Mr. Badnall 
upor the Liverpool and Manchestes ‘railway, 
with two locomotive engines and n @fait of 13 
cars, which appear to have made | yt 
the cause amongst some of the eminent engi- 
neers of the day. The plan of Mr. Radnall, 
who, by the by, we understand is an Amet‘can, . 
(a Yankee, of course,) is exciting, we perceive — 
po small degree of interest. It has brought — 
out one of our most valuable correspondents, 
whose communication will appear in o r next. 

It is, indeed, a matter of vast i 
this country that the truth of the 
should be settled, and we may al 
affirmative of the plan established, a 
if so established, save a vast amou 

otherwise be expended in excayat 
[mente, engines, and circuitous ro 
come and avoid elevations and de; 
May we not hope that some ligh 
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riment on light, heat, &e, that by a very sim- 
ple constructed furnace, Ihave succeeded in 
destroying aii the bad effects of smoke raised 
from wood, coal, or other fuel, and thinking it 
may be beneficial when applied to steam car- 
riages, I am induced to write to you for in- 
formation; as my business will not allow me 
to visit the city of New-York very soon. You 
will excuse me for addressing you on the sub- 
ject, as I have not sufficient knowledge of 
steam carriages, or of the people who are in- 
terested in them, to pursue a more proper 
course ; and you will confer a favor on me, 
whether the improvement is beneficial or not, 
to give me a letter in answer as soon as conve- 
nient. Respectfully, Warson Farris. 

, Nantucket, 11mo. 15, 1833. 

{If our correspondent has accomplished the 
construction of such a furnace as he describes, 
he will render an essential service to the world 
by taking measures to bring his invention into 
immediate practical operation. If he purposes 
to } a patent, we advise him to do it forth- 
with ; and when we can publish a full descrip- 
tion of it, with such drawings as may be ne- 

, without prejudice to his interest, we 
shall gladly do so, if he will favor us with 
them. ] 





Anternal Improvements, No. 11. By F. To 
. the Editor of the American Railroad Journal, 
and Advocate of Internal Improvements. 
Sir,—To reflecting minds it is a matter of 
astonishment how little influence the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge on this all important topic 
of interest has exercised in tempering the judg- 
ment of speculators ; how little effect it has 
. produced in the correction of errors that igno- 
“ance alone can palliate ; and how little regard 
it has exeited in the present as a warning 
against the experience of the past. This infa- 
ion, if so it may be termed, in its effects-so 
prejudicial, to the trhe interest of the cause, is 
mainly ascribable to the spirit of rivalry, but 
has of late prevailed to such an extent among 
advocates of different modes of inlaad commu- 
nication, and until this spirit be quenched it is 
much to be feared that examples, however nu- 
merous and fatal their consequences may be 
will continue to pass by unheeded ; the same 
‘errors will be committed and the same rewards 
attend the acts of the designing stock-jobber. 
For it is this misplaced excitement that has 
caused the minds of men to stray from the path 
of common sense, and by bias of either one fa- 
vorite project or another, led them into specu- 
lations, and realized blunders and mistakes, 
whick, for absurdity and extravagance, can 
Scarce find a parallel. It is now time that the 
reign of ignorance should cease, and that intel- 
ligence under the guidance of sound judgment 
_ should assume the sceptre, to mark out the path 
‘aud direct our exertions to the development of 
those fiches which nature has so prolifically 


ed on us. : | 
cial effects resulting from a 
organized system of internal commun 








the nature of the subject will admit, their par- 
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IC 
to you an investigation of the differ- 
esorted to for producing those ef- 
point ont, in as brief a manner as 


ticular adaptation to the several cases in which 


pose. 

It was not until the time of the ancient Ro- 
mans, that any material improvement was ef- 
fected in the primitive means of intercourse 
between distant places. It was then, when ex- 
tensive military operations demanded addition- 
al facilities for. the transportation of armies 
with their necessary accoutrements, that the 
works known under the name of Vie Romane 
were first introduced. ‘These works are uni- 
versally characterized by marks of grandeur, 
permanency and utility, that every succeed- 
ing age has admired, and which the havoc 
of time, during an interval of exceeding two 
thousand years, has scarce been able to efface. 
It may not be deemed irrelevant to our subject 
to occupy a few moments in noticing the mo- 
dus operandi pursued in the construction of 
these noble monuments of antiquity ; which, 
while serving as a parallel to judge that now 
adopted by modern nations, may, at the same 
time, act as a guide to their future improve- 
ment. As to durability, we cannot hope to 
dispute the palm: and our claim to excellence, 
if any we have, must rest upon improved 
principles as modified by economy in construc- 
tion. It must be remembered that the Romans 
were a warlike nation, despised commerce, and 
placed their whole reliance for maintenance in 
their scabbards ; and in constructing works of 
this character, their advantages in a military 
point of view were alone regarded. If these 
could be made manifest, no obstacles of a fis- 
cal nature could for a moment militate against 
their expectation. Men and means were forth. 
with provided, and the work was soon in a ra- 
pid state of progression. But the revolution 
that has since taken place in the organization 
of -civil-society renders the construction of si- 
milar works in one day next to impossible ; and 
although we may no longer hope to see the 
spirit of former times emulated in the present, 
by the erection of monuments to ennoble our 
country and to-record its genius, we may hand 
down to posterity such memorials and devices 
of the present age as the love of gain may 
suggest for the furtherance of individual in- 
terest. 

But to return to our subject. These ways 
were commenced by making a deep excavation 
of the necessary width. Either side of this ex- 
eavation was then protected by walls erected 
for the purpose, and crowned with parapets, to 
give sclidity to the way and to serve at the same 
time as an elevation for the convenience o1 
those who travelled on foot. The space be- 
tween the walls was then filled with layers of 
different materials, cemented together by a 
mortar made of the volcanic produce called 
puzzalano. Above these materials, thus 
formed into a solid bed, they placed the hardest 
stones that could be procured, constructing 
their salient angles so as to form a large 
mass, and cementing them together as before. 
At certain intervals they placed stones of a 
greater height than the parapets for the conve- 
nience of horsemen. 6 ways were then or- 
namented with temples; :monuments, and 

r; and the distances marked on 
Some:idea may be formed 
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they may be applied successfully for that pur-| 



















‘most skilful workmen, and joined together so 
nicely that the lines could scarcely be traced, 
and the appearance for miles was that of a sin- 
gle unbroken slab. 

' It is not contemplated in this place to trace 
the history of road making through its different 
gradations down to the present time ; indeed, 
such a narration, independent of its want of in- 
terest, would be but a record of blunders found- 
ed on erroneous systems and mistaken princi- 
ples. Telford and McAda‘n are undoubtedly 
the individuals of all others the most entitled 
to commendation for such improvements as 
now exist.in the modern method of construc. 
tion, and although the former's plan has since 
entirely given way before that of the latter, it 
still lays claim to some attention as an improve- 
ment on that of his predecessors, and perhaps 
as a preliminary step to the elucidation of those 
principles which were afterwards made known 
by his successor. 

His plan consisted in first paving a founda- 
tion seven or eight inches in depth with rubble 
stone, laid in contact with each other on their 
flat and broadest sides, and paving their sharp 
points up. On these a covering of clean gra- 
vel and very small fragments of stone were laid 
to the depth of four inches, and rammed into 
the interstices of the paving until the whole 
was solidly imbedded in a mass. The road-bed 
presented by this process was sufficiently solid ; 
but both more expensive and less enduring 
than that adopted by McAdam ; and on @ care- 
ful examination and comparison ‘of the two 
methods, it will appear that it was moreover 
characterized by faults, on the absence of 
which all the fundamental principles of good 
road-making depend; and that, without their 
correction, no road, however faithfully execu- 
ted, could possibly for any length of time re- 
tain its solidity of structure and evenness of 
surface. This, however, may be better ex- 
plained after laying down Mr. McAdam’s plan. 

The stones most generally made use of in 
constructions after this plan are flint and lime- 
stone ; the first because of its greater durability, 
the second because of its greater facility of 
amalgamation. These stones are to be broken 
in fragments of not exceeding two inches in 
thickness either way, and laid on a surface 
previously prepared for its reception by a co- 
vering of gravel to the depth of six inches. 
This is called the first layer, and is to remain 
for the space of two. months, when a second 
layer of the same material and four inches in 
thickness is to succeed ; and again, at the expi- 
ration of two additional months, a third layer, 
in all respects similar to the second, finishes 
the work. Due attention must be observed in 
the interim to preserve the surface even until 
the whole body becomes consolidated,—to pre- 
vent the introduction of round pebbles which 
render a complete amalgamation of the angu- 
lar stones impossible,—and above all, to exclude 
from the superstructure, earth, clay, and chalk, 
which being absorbents either hold or conduct 
water to the soil, and thereby cause its speedy 
destruction. This system is based on the pre- 
supposition that the native soil, when perfectly 
free from moisture, is capable of sustainin 
any amount of pressure without yielding. 
moment's reflection will convince of this. fact, 
and once admitted as an axiom, it requires no 
further argument to demonstrate that the soli- 
dity of a road bears no proportion to, and is al- 
together independent of, the thickness of the 
superstructure, and that its rmanency, where 
the crust has been rendered perfectly impervi- 
ous to water, depends entirely on the character 
of the stone used in its construction. It ote 
misapprehension on this important point that 
has pe the bottom of all the failures in the 
attempts, at McAdamization made in this coun- 
try. Stones are broken up in fragments of the 
requisite size,‘ but ‘sufficient care’is not ob- 
served in the formation to exclude all-sueh in- 
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frost appears, the expansion, by congelation of 
the water absorbed, displaces The sateriale of} 
which the road is couiposed, and thereby fur- 
nishes a passage to the soil for the deposite of 
under water. Directly this effect is produced 
the seil is effected, gives way, and deprives the 
crust of its natural support, when, as a conse- 
quence, it must necessarily go to ruin. The 
same effect is apparent in Telford’s plan, by 
the introduction of pebbles in the superstruc- 
ture ; and the Romans, though guarding against 
it by the nicest workmanship, were evidently 
ignorant of the fundamental principle, that the 
native soil must sustain the whole pressure of 
the superincumbent weight. 

The time that should elapse between the de- 
position of the different layers of the road is, of 
course, dependent on, and varies with, the 
amount of travel upon it. The principal care 
should be in a due observance that the surface 
of each distinct layer be preserved in a uniform 
state of smoothness, and that the layer be fair- 
ly consolidated before it is charged with the 
superincumbent covering. 

A rigid adherence to these instructions can- 
not fail in producing a road of the greatest du- 
rability and uniformity of surface; and it is 
matter of no little surprize and vexation to us, 
that, notwithstanding the plain and simple man- 
ner in which McAdam has laid down and eluci- 
dated the principles of his system, and the par- 
ticular directions which he has furnished for 
carrying them into execution, men should be 
found so pertinaciously bent on pursuing their 
own crude notions as to disregard them zn toto, 
and in violation of all common sense and ex- 
perience, to multiply absurdities that the merest 
tyro might detect. 

It is reasonable to ascribe the commission of 
these absurdities to the ignorance of superin- 
tendants ; but if not, they must emanate from 
a less venial source: and in either case it is 
high time that such measures be taken as will 
place the construction of roads hereafter m 
more competent hafds, so as to insure to the 
public, at least, a more satisfactory expenditure 
of their money, than, we regret to add, it has 
been their fate yet to acknowledge. ‘Tne faults 
in Telford’s plan have been fairly pointed out 
and explained—why not correct them! Me- 
Adam’s system has been experimentally proved 
to be the best, whether it be regarded as to 

uality, durability, or economy in construc- 
tion—then why not adopt it? 

We might enlarge this subject to a much 
greater extent, and numerous examples might 
be adduced in corroboration of what is stated 
above concerning the inefficiency of persons 
engaged in the construction of a roads ; 

- but this Journal is already so rich in materials 
of this description that it would be superfluous 
to add any thing further here, and we therefore 
take our leave in recommending the numbers 
alluded to to the careful perusal of all persons 
interested in the subject, with an assurance 
that their time will be fully compensated. 


New-York, Nov. 23, 1833. 


On Objections to the Received Theory of 
Rain. By U. A.B. [For the American 
Railroad Journal and Advotate of Internal 
Improvements, | 

An article in the 44th number of the 

Railroad Journal, entitled «‘ Objections to the 

Received Theory of Rain,” taken from Field’s 

Naturalist’s Magazine, contains some senti- 

ments that are not perfectly accurate. As 

you. are desirous of correcting all errors, 
more especially such as have appeared in 
your publications, I send you a short. com- 

ment upon that article. . 

_ The author expresses the theory which he 

“objects to-in the following words: “It is the 
i Stok Opinion that rain is caused by the! 
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the cold, descends again, and thus forms, 
rain.”* It has always been ‘admitted that 
water sometimes rises in the a:mosphere in 
the state of vapor, in the absence of the sun’s 
rays, though not. often in large quantities. 
Aqueous vapor is condensed into snow or 
drops of water, in the lower as well asin the 
higher regions of the atmosphere, when the 
quantity of vaporis great and the temperature 
reduced sufficiently. ‘The first objection 
there offered is as follows: ‘That water 
requires a heat equal to sixty degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, to raise it into 
vapor, according to the commonly received 
opinion, when experience proves that we 
have the most rain when it stands below tem- 
perate, which is 55 degrees ; for instance, 
the snow in frost and the rainafter.” Aque- 
ous vapor exists in the atmosphere at all 
temperatures, though the warmer the air is 
the larger quantity can be suspended in it. 
It was formerly supposed that the atmos. 
pheric air had an affinity for water, and that 
this affinity of the air for water increased in 
such a ratio, that, as the temperature of the 
air increased in an arithmetical progression, 
the quantity of water which the air could 
hold in solution increased nearly ina geo- 
metrical progression. But the experiments 
on this subject made by Dalton, Clement, 
and some other modern philosophers, have 
couvinced most people who have attended to 
the subject, that the watery vapor which ex. 
ists in the atmosphere, is not chemically com- 
bined with it, but that it is ‘a gas which sup- 
ports its own weight independently ofthe at- 
mospheric air; and that the same space could 
contain no more of this vapor if the atmos- 
pheric air did not exist ; that is, when a ves- 
sel is exhausted of the air, it will hold no 
more vapor than when filled with air. But 
{ have reasons to believe that the aqueous 
vapor is not totally independent of the at- 
mosphere ; that, at least, some of it is chemt- 
cally combined with the air, and that it meets 
with some difficulty in passing through. it. 
The space which the particles of air or va- 
por occupy is very small, compared with the 
interstices or spaces between the particles. 
[he elastic force of this vapor, and conse. 


perature increases. At the temperature of 
55°, its elastic force is sufficient to support a 
column of water 6°01 inches high; if a 
greater pressure than this be applied to the 
vapor, it will be condensed into water; hence, 
when the temperature of the air.is at 55°, 
which is the same as that of the vapor which 
exists in it, it may support a quantity of va- 
por which is equal to a sheet of water 6-01 
inches in thickness; if the’ quantity of vapor 
over any part of the earth’s surface ‘exceeds 
this, while its temperature is at 55°, it will 
be condensed. into water. . The wind, by 
agitating the vapor, may produce a rather 
greater, or rather less pressure on it than the 
weight of its superior part; hence | the 
quantity of vapor, which’ may be sustained in 
the atmosphere, may be a little different from 
that above. assigned. . At the above men- 
tioned temperature and pressure, the weight| 
of a cubic foot of vapor, or the quantity cor. 





quently the quantity of water which can be}|just arisen. 
suspended in the air, increases as the tem.|/ter evaporates faster during the heat of the 
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e pressure on any place is greaterthan the 
ture, it condenses into drops of water. When 
the temperature of water is higher than the 
temperature which corresponds to the pres- 
sure on it, produced by the incumbent vapor, 
the water evaporates. ea: 

Several theories of the condensation of 
vapor into drops of water have been ad- 
vanced, but they have been opposed. 
The causes assigned seem y adec 
to the production of as large quantities of 
rain as frequently happens. I will there- 
fore state what I suppose to be the greatest 
cause of the sudden condensation of aqueous 
vapor. There is much proof, which it is not 
necessary to detail, here, that the Saquéous 
vapor which exists, in the air does not al- 
ways move at the same velocity with the air, 
or even tn the same direction ; hen @ va- 
por, by passing into cold air, is condensed 
into rain. ‘The assertion that there is more 
rain (including snow) in cold, than in warm 
weather, seems to be at variance with known 
facts; though perhaps it may be true as ap- 
plied to some particular places. - According 
to the experiments of Mr. Hoyle and Mr. 
Dalton, made during three successive years, 
the mean quantity of rain in the three win- 
ter months, was equal to a sheet of water 7°46 
inches in depth; and the mean quantity 
during the three summer months, was 10°18 
inches. as 
His second, third, and fourth objections 
need no further consideration than [have 
already given in treating his first. 

His fifth objection is as follows: “There 
is no vapor arises from the water awhen the 
sun has the most inftuence ; for, place a look- 
ing-glass over a river, when the sutshines 
with its meridian force, and it will not so 
much as dim it; but when the sun is goae 
down. the vapor rises so as to ye gee 
During the hottest days, the rivers and pon 
are much cooler than the air or any small 
bedy which has been exposed to the rays of 
the sun, at a little distance from the-earth or 
water. It should not be supposed that the 


vapor would be condensed on any 
which is warmer than that from with’ it had 3 
I suppose that the fact that wa- 


day, than in thé night, was too Obvious to 
be questioned. It requires a ‘time for 
large bodies of water to warm or cool, there. 
fore the water, especially in the fall, is usu- 
ally warmer during the night than the air; 
for this reason, the vapor which rises during 
the night frequently condenses so as to 
duce fogs near the water. It sometimes! 
pens that fog is produced by warm damp 
airs passing over cold water; this fog seems 
to.arise from the water, though it does not. — 
In the spring, when the air is very warm and 
damp, in its passing over something which 
will absorb the heat rapidly, as a pond, or a 
bank of snow, which is: more al, the 
vapor is condensed into fog, which has very 
much the appearance of arising from the 
snow or water, ‘Sar 

His sixth and last objection is this: “If 
theary be true, there would always 










tained in a cubic foot of air is5 1-1000 grains. 
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‘climates. 
_M. de Costanzo, the quantity of rain which) 


‘the quantity of rain which falls at Charles. 


‘inches. 


‘ure’is nearly uniform, a quantity of vapor is 


sustain, when evaporation would cease if the 


_of temperature, a sudden diminution of tem- 


air is usually damp, evaporation is slow, and 


_ tom Stockholder,” in reply to some remarks in 
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‘swer says, “There are always two sides to} 


eating the southern terminus in Massachu- 
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falls annually at Vera Cruz, in latitude 19° 
12’, ig62}inches. According to Dr. Young, 


ton; S. C., in latitude 32° 40’, is 50 9-10 
The usual quantity of rain which 
falls at Perth, in latitude 56° 23’, is about 
214 inches. In places where the tempera- 


duced as great as the temperature can 


vapor were nol transported to some other re- 
gion. In climates subject to great changes 


perature in some part of the atmosphere, will 
produce a copious rain if that part of the at- 
mo phere be damp, which by diminishing the 
quantity of vapor, will cause evaporation io 
go onrapidly. In England, where the tem. 
perature of the air is not subject to such 
great changes as in the United States, the 


the quantity of rain less than in most parts 

of the United States. U. A. B. 
Lowell, Nov. 12, 1833. 

On the Southern Termination of the Boston 


and Providence Railroad. [For the Ameri- 
can Railroad Journal.} 


Mr. Eniron—Respecting the southern ter- 
mination of the Boston and Providence Railroad, 
you copied an article in the Journal: of Nov. 2, 
from the Boston Daily Advertiser, by “A Bos- 





your Journal of October 12; and as the writer 
doesmot comprehend my views, I will make an 
extract from that communication in order more 
fully to explain them, viz. : 

“It is suggested that this road may terminate 
in Massachusetts, opposite Providence, and may 
be. connected with the Stonington road by a 
ferfy below the city of Providence. By this 
‘mode the trade of Providence would not only 
be greatly inconvenienced, but the travel and 
transportation to New-York, via Stonington, 
would be, in a great degree, impaired. Not only 
would'the distance be increased considerably, 
but the ferry would be an insurmountable ob- 
stacle at some seasons of the year, and an ob. 
jection “at all seasons. If the Rhode-Island 
Company are pot permitted to enter the Bos- 
fovidenee road,on equitable and re- 
' terms, will not some other mode be 
discovered to continue the Stonington road to 
‘Boston, to accommodate the city of Providence 
andthe New-York travel! Some persons may 
not think. so, but I have no doubt there will, 
from what information I can collect; and | 
would ask the Directors of the Boston and 
Providence Company to pause before it is too 
late, and prevent the consequent evils that must 
ensue to the stockholders, if there is not a mu- 
tual good understanding. There is ‘a harmon 
of interest between the several companies which 
demands of each that it promote the interest of 
the other.” 


"The writer, “*A Boston Stockholder,” in an- 


every story.” That is true ;-there always is a 
right and a wrong side. He thinks “ the wri- 
ter has hastily entered his protest against lo- 


setts.” On review, he will find that he has not 
read correctly (perhaps he has read “ hastily ;””) 
that I do not protest against the termination 


transportation via Stonington. 

The writer lays great stress upon locating 
the whole road in Massachusetts. It seems diffi- 
cult to understand how a Massachusetts railroad 
should terminate any where but in Massachu- 
setts; and it seems equally difficult to know 
how a railroad, going into three states, should 


be solely within the jurisdiction of any one. 

The object I had in view in writing, was to 
promote the true interest of a continuous line of; 
railroad from Boston to Stonington, thereby fur- 
nishing a route to New-York far superior to 
any other that can be effected. Should, how- 
ever, harrow views and feelings predominate, 
and an exclusive spirit be adhered to, this road 
may be ruined by an effort to monopolize all 
the adventages to Massachusetts and their own 
company, that should be common to-the seve- 
ral companies and the several states. It- has 
been the policy of Bostonians generally, to en- 
deavor to discourage this enterprize and pro. 
mote the Worcester railroad, preferring rather 
to get a road through to Albany or Hartford, 
or even Norwich, (thereby extending their in- 
tercourse with the interior), than to bring that 
city much nearer to New-York by such an im- 
provement. ‘ 

The true interest of the state of Massachu- 
setts, not less than the interest of the stock- 
holders, demands that this road be well located, 
to unite and promote all interests, as it derives 
as much benefit by the business and growth of 
Providence as it would from any place built up 
at the expense of that city. There has been a 
large amount of business transacted between 
the cities of Boston and Providence, and the 
continuance of it depends upon a liberal spirit 
and a liberal policy, as New-York is desirous 
of cultivating an extension of trade and inter- 
course with that city. 

Provided the Boston and Providence Railroad 
Company allow a union of their road with the 
roads in Rhode-Island at such place and places 
as business may demand, it is quite immaterial 
where they carry or where they-end their road ; 
the business would take its natural channel, 
and the loss to the company be limited to that 
ay of the road which should be unnecessarily 

mult. 

The objection of being under the jurisdiction 
of different states, if an evil, is inevitable ; but 
practically it does not prove to be so, as we find 
the different states uniting to promote a com- 
mon object.  Rhode-Island and Connecticut 
have united their roads, and I have no doubt 
that Massachusetts will pursue a like honorable 
course. That the legislature of Massachusetts 
will not act upon narrow principles we have 
assurances of, in their reservation of their au- 
thority to permit other railroads to enter the 
Boston and Providence, wherever they- shall 
deem expedient ; and will most certainly exer- 
cise their power, if the Boston Compayy sliould 
act upon exclusive principles. We are aware 
of the progress made in locating the road, and 
the opposition manifested by the directors of 
the Boston and Providence Company to a union 
with the Rhode-Island road; and should the 
present board of directors make any serious 
mistakes, it will remain for the board that comes 
after them to repair the damage as well as they 
ean, and I hope it will not be too late to prevent 
irreparable injury. 

Idid not lay much stress on increased dis- 
tance, et it is important, every thing else 
being equal: nor do I upon the additional ex- 
pense, as the engineer and agents of the work 
no doubt find money plenty enough. But I do 
lay great stress upon compelling (if it were 


ferry when it is unnecessary. We all know 








ofthe road in Massachusetts : and were it not 
erroneous’ construction, his remarks 





way open ; and notwithstanding very wise men wish 
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practicable) passengers and freight to cross al 





both roads will be fully sensible of it, and have 
cause to remember with much regret, the fal. 
lacy of that reasoning which produced it. 

‘The mill dam at Boston was built by a per. 
son who was at the head of his profession, and 
enjoyed public confidence ; he wrote a book to 
demonstrate the profit and utility of the enter- 
prize ; besides other sources of revenue, an al- 
most unlimifed amount of water power was to 
have been gained. It was carried forward by 
infatuated men, who, had they exercised their 
own common sense, would have been spared 
the consequent loss ; but this they abandoned 
to the schemes of this scientific theorist. 

A like result will no doubt attend the various 
wild projects to connect the Boston and Provi-. 
dence with the Stonington railroad, which may 
be classed, in point of absurdity, in the follow. 
ing order : 

1s To connect the two roads by a dam below 
Providence. 

2. To connect them by a bridge with a draw. 

By the above modes, the entire capital of both 
companies would not be adequate to pay half 
the damage to the city of Providence. 

A third mode is to ferry across the Provi- 
dence River ; by some it is proposed to cross 
at Kettle’s Point, by others at Fox Point, the 
former several miles below Providence, and in 
winter would be subject to obstructions by ice, 
and continually subject to great expense. 

“A Boston Stockholder” disposes of the rea- 
sons assigned against “increased distance and 
ferry transportation” in a summary way, by 
saying they “ are not of a serious character ;” 
the public have claims to the reasons, rather 
than the mere opinion of an anonymous wri- 
ter, who, though he says he has devoted much 
time to the subject, appears to have but a su- 
perficial acquaintance with the point at issue, 
viz.: the best mode of uniting the Massachu- 
setts with the Rhode Island Railroads. 

It appears 2 waste of words to talk of end- 
ing the road three miles from Providence to 
accommodate that city, and cross a ferry, that 
is unnecessary, to promote the travel to New- 
York. 

Provided the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road Companies should not form a union with 
the Rhode Island Companies, another route 
nearer, and no doubt less expensive may be 
found than the one they occupy, and what 
security.can the Boston and Providence Com- 
pany have so effectually to prevent this as a 
union with the Rhode Island Companies, avail- 
ing themselves of their exclusive privileges. 

It may be said that there is no objection to 
have a spur at Providence, and another at Paw- 
tucket, let that be done and the argument as 
to public accommodation will cease. 

‘A Boston Stockholder” appears ignorant 
of a petition of the Boston Company to the 
Legislature of Rhode Island for the purpose of 
going into Providence. 

Why ask for another charter when one al- 
ready exists with ample privileges? It may be 
to avoid paying for one turnpike and paying 
damages to another ; but a more conclusive an- 
swer, probably, is they want the charter under 
their entire control to subserve some specula- 
tive purposes, either in land at Providence, or to 
promote a favorite object of building up a town. 
in Massachusetts. 

Why such an array of names, when their re- 
quest appears so.moderate, so reasonable, and 
as the petitioners contend, for public benefit ! 
Is it not that they may by an overwhelming in- 
fluence attain their.object, and more effectually 
overawe.and resist a company who already 
hold a charter which secures, and secures exclu- 
sively, theevery privileges they ask for. I feel 








a very high respect for the character of the pe- 







the inconveniences ofa ferry. A hundred tons||titioners g y, who I believe. are ignorant 
of fi t to be over, and a detention||that they thus trespass u Tights of 
takes place ; in the mean time nger cars|ianother company, and I seriously ask those 
Scala epaNeaw ee necator Sian char 
prefer to cross a forty ‘whan here ia & clear Pic Whar Rison Ween that or if the 
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of % x aad also would I 
to withdraw their names from that 


pany have ‘underidtian y devoted themselves to 
the true interest not only of the several compa- 
nies, but to Providence and the State of Rhode 


Island also, by endeavoring to form a union} 


of the roads, and have no slight claims on the 
Legislature of Rhode Island to guard and pro- 
tect them, and we trust the will be protected, 
as the honor, interest, and dignity of the State 
demand. 

This company have for years been urging a 
union. of the roads upon the Massachusetts 
Company, and that the public may better un- 
derstand the course pursued and object desired, 
I will give the substance of a recent proposi- 
tion to which they have received no reply. 

“The Providence and Boston Railroad Com- 
pany proposed to the Massachusetts Company, 
an amalgamation of the stock of both compa- 
nies, making a joint stock.” Provided the fore- 
going was not acceptable, it was proposed 

“That the several roads be united, each 
company travelling on the road of the other at 
the same rate of toll, subject to the same regu- 
lations,”’ and to prevent so desirable an object 
to the interest of both companies being deteat- 
ed, it was proposed further, 

‘‘That, in case the two preceding proposi- 
tiens should not meet the views of the Boston 
and Providence Company, they propose any 
mode more agreeable, which, provided it be 
equitable and reciprocal, will be assented to.” 

More HErearter. 





New-York anv Erie Raitroap Conven- 
rion. —We are gratified to find that the friends 
of this very important, and justly termed Na- 
TionaL improvement, are resolved to urge its 
claims upon our State legislature for aid to 
carry it at an early day into operation. It 
seems to us that argument is unnecessary to 
convince any disinterested and unprejudiced 
man, or body of men, of the importance of the 
contemplated work, or of the just claims of the 
inhabitants of the southern part of the State, to 
an equal share with their more fortunate north- 
ern neighbors, in the execution of works of 
public utility, more especially to such works as 
this, which will contribute to the prosperity of 
so large a territory, and so numerous and in- 
dustrious a population. 

We shall have much more to fay upon this 
subject hereafter. 


NEW-YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD 
CONVENTION. 
Proceedings of the Convention of Delegates from the 
south and southwesterly counties of this State, 
held in the city of New York, on the 20th, and con- 
tinued, by adjournment, till the evening of the 21st 
of November, 1833, on the subject of a railroad from 
this city through the southern tier of counties to 
Lake Erie, as contemplated in the charter of the 
New Yorkand Erie Rail Road Company. 
The Convention was erganized by the election of 
the following officers, viz: 
F His Honor Gideon Lee, Mayor of the City, Presi- 
ent. 
Jamee Pumpelly, Esq. of the county of Tioga, and 
George D Wickham, Exsgq. of the county of Orange, 
Vice Presidents. 
William W. McCay, of the county of Steuben, and 
_ David Ruggles, of the county of Orange, Secreta- 


es. 

The follewing gentlemen attended, and were re- 
cognized as delegates snd members of the Conven- 
tion, viz: from the county of 

Chatauque—Thomas: W. Harvey. 

Cattaraugus—Anson Gibbs. 

Allegany—Henry H. Cruger. 

Steuben—-William W. McCay and Ira Davenport. 


and Boston Railroad Com-]||'¢™™*2- 


~ os arn a ie 
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Corand—Hon. Samuel G. He 
Delaware—Hon. Noadiah Johnson 
,Broome—Joshua Whitney and 





haway: 





Orange—George D. Wickham, Moses Philips, 
and David Ruggles. 
Rockland—Cornelius 1. Blauvelt. 
City of New York—Geold Hoyt, Eleazar Lord, 
Benjamin Wright, Richard M. Lawrence, Samuel 
B. Ruggles, William G. Bucknor, John Duer, Silas 
M. Stilwell. 
C. L. Livingston, Esq. of the Senate, and Mesers. 
Myers, Herteli, Titus, and Hone, members of the 
Assembly, having been informed of the meeting aud 
objects of the convention, were present during @ part 
ef its sessions. 
The objects: of the meeting having been stated, 
and a full report having been made of the proceed. 
ings recently adopted on the subject of the Railroad 
in the several counties on the route, by a member 
who had lately visited them, committees were ap- 
pointed to prepare a petition to the Hon. the Legis.! 
lature of the State, for aid to the proposed work, and 
suitable resolutions for the consideration of the Con- 
vention, 
The Committee on that subjéct reported the follow. 
ing resolutions, which, after the viewsof+several oi 
the members had been expressed, were unanimous. 
ly adopted : 
Resolved, That the construction of a Railroad 
from the city of New York to Lake Erie, as propos- 
ed by tne New York and Erie Railroad Company, is, 
in the opinion of this Convention, an object of the 
highest importance to. the commercial interests, 
growth and prosperity of the State, and especially oi 
_ eo tier of counties, and the city of New 
ork. 
Resolved, That such a thoroughfare is most ur- 
gently required through the southern counties of the 
State, which have no facilities of communication with 
the Atlantic ; and that such-a work, being alike eli- 
gible for travel and transport in winter as in summer, 
and connecting our commercial metropolis with the 
Lakes and Western States, by a short and direct 
route, would be productive of results no Jess benefi- 
cial than those of the Erie Canal. 
Resolved, That the construction of the proposed 
Railway is called for, and recommended at the pre- 
sent period, by the immediate interests of the 
counties on the route, and the prosperity, and ad- 
vancement in population, agriculture, manufactures, 
trade and wealth, to which their relative posi- 
tion, climate, soil, and other natural advantages, 
adapt and invite them; and Ey the consideration that 
the Erie Canal has so tar surpassed all anticipation, 
in respect to its local and public benefits and its pro. 
ductiveness of revenue, as to justify and sanction 
the expediency of the proposed work ; and in respect 
to the demand fur its use, ag to be even now scarce. 
ly capable of passing the commodities which seek con- 
veyance on it from its populous and fertile borders, 
and froin the states and territories beyond its western 
termiation, 
Resolved, That the expediency and importance of 
the proposed Railway, in its relation to the growth 
and prosperity of this State, and especially in ita rela- 
tion to tie vast and rapidly extending interests ot our 
trade and intercourse with t.e Lakes and Western 
States, is evinced by the arduous and powerful efforts 
of individuals, corperations and public authorities, to 
direct that trade and intercourse through other 
States and to other commercial ports, by construct. 
ing Canals and Railways on far more difficult and 
more extensive routes, in the confidence that if such 
diversion can be accomplished, no measure which can 
rete be adopted in this State will retrieve our 
oss. 
Resolved, That the same view of the subject is 
enforced by the measures of the British government 
for securing the commerce of the Lakes to the ports 
of Canada, by opening Canals for large vessels 
around the rapids of the St. Lawrence, and perfeet- 
ing the sloop Canal between Lakes Ontario and Erie. 
Resolved, That the evident merits of the proposed 
work, its objects, its relative bearings, and all the 
considerations of public and local benefit which it 
involves, recommend it to the favor and confi- 
dence of the people and government of this state 
not ouvly as capable of adding more to her natural 
and commercial advantages, and the. fame of her 
liberal policy, than any other work now possible 
within her limits, but as the nublest and most: valua- 
ble thoroughfare fram the Atlantic te the West! 
whieh is possible within the limiis of the Univn. 


Sullivan—Platt Pelton and Hiram Bennett. 


enhancing the value of all the products of their soi 


|sary for the loeation and construction of the Road, 
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neon, inations and 


Resolved, That the most liberal 

and aid of this undertaking are due from the in- - 
habitants and p.oprietors on and adjacent to the rome, 
on account of the local and permanent benefits of the 
work to them, in augmenting the value of their lands, 
occasioning rapid accessions to their popula X- 






tending their agriculture, manufactures and 


and industry, end multiplying the means of moral 

and .social improvement; and that it be ea t 

recommended to them to assist and co-operate 

the Company in the measures which are ne 

in the promotion of the enterprize. 

Resolved, That this Convention regafd the pro. : 

posed work as involving the strongest claims on the Bes 

couritenance and patronage of the Legislature, on ac- 

count of its extending near 400 miles through so 

valuable a portion of the State, and connecting our 

mart of commerce with the Lakes and Territo 

of the west, its merits as a thoroughfare of business 

and intercourse, requiring for its construction a large 

expenditure of capital, and its location through a 

range of healthy and fertile counties which are 

favored with no adequate or even tolerable facilities 

of &ecess to market. pe . 

Resoived, That in the opinion of this Convention, 

the Southern tier of counties, which contain 

Lake Erie and Hudson River, about 7, of 

acres,-and a population of about 300,000, are entitled, 

by. their extent, their relative position, r cO-ope- 

ration in the great public works in other parts of the - 

State, and every view of equity and of commen in- 

terest and benefit, to look to the Legislature fora 

liberal share in the policy of internal improvement, 

and especially for facilities and aid, in respect to the 

proposed thoroughfare to the city of ‘New York, by 

which they may be placed on a footing corresponding 

in some measure with the advantages id by 

Legislative liberality and the funds of the State on 

the more nostherly counties. oe 
Resolved, That. this Coven rove of 

the intended application, on the part of the Co y> 

to the inhabitants and proprietors on and near the 

route, for cessions of the land and materials neces- 





and for donations of lands and money in aid of the 
work; and that it be reccommended to the inhabi- 
tants, in consideration ef the benefits of the work, 
and of the necess:ty of all the aid and support they 
can render, to accede to such application by promp 
and liberal grants, on condition that the Rail Road is 
completed through their respective distriets in con- 
formity with the charter. 4 

Resolved, that it be earnestly recommended to the 
inhabitants of the Southern Counties to support by 
their petitions an application on the part of the Com- 
pany to the Legislature of the State at its next ses- 
sion, for aid to this work by way of subscription te the 
capital stock. ; . 
Resolved, That with the patronage and aid of the 
Legis aure and the harmonious co-operation of the 
counties on the route, there is, in the opinion of this 
Convention, abundant ground of confidence in the 
success of this undertaking, and in its productive. 
nese; that the territories on either side, within 40 
miles of.ihe road, comprising an area, without 
|ding the first 50 miles from Hudson River, of 28,000 
square milés, or about 18 millions of acres, will fur- 
nish it abundant occupation, without age from 
the utility.or the revenues of the Erie. al; and 
that it will be productive . of incalculable benéfite, 
without detfiment to any other section of the state. 
 Resolvedii That the city.of New York is, in the 
cHinion of this Convention, directly and vastly inter- 
ested in the. accomplishmant of this work, ide: 

as the shortest and most eligible thoroughfare of trade 
and intercotfse with so extended a region of the 
interior, and with the lakes and wesiern states; du- 
ring the.whole year; andas a new‘avenue from the 
remote interior, which, without impairing the us 
value of existing channels will originate an imn 
amount of business on its route, and acco 
and secore to this port the growing comi 
waters and territories of the west, and w 
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hich, by its 

| facilities and relations, will’ sapply what in respect 
ito the competition of other sea ports; is wanting, to 
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“Qatham A. Burrowes. - founded on local knowledge of the several comnties, 
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I face of a wall,a 
“Phe regular mouldings are eight in num- 























































































Torus. 








The forms of all mouldings are referred 
to a section at right angles to their longitu- 
-dinal direction, when prismatic, or passing 
through the axis, if annular; and this is sim. 


its frequent use, as oblique sections only oc- 
cur in mitres. The names of mouldings de- 
pend upon their. form and situation. 

If the section is a semicircle which pro. 
jects from a vertical diameter, the moulding 
is called an A I, Bead, or Torus; if a 
torus and bead be employed in the same 
order of architecture, they are only distin- 
guished by the bead being the smallest. The 
tori are generally employed in bases and cap- 
itals. 

If the moulding be convex, and its section 
be the quarter of a circle or less, and if the 
one extremity project beyond the other equal 

. te its height, and the projecting side be more 
remote from the “ye than the other, it is 
iintase; ie ah . layed bows the 

arc » is always emp above the 

If the section of a moulding be concave, 


























































part, and if the concavity be equal or less 
following||than 4 


_||have the same tangent, the moulding is named 


ply denominated the section, on account of! 


Pe Recent nec nity hea thon 


er employed in ‘bases or capitals, but fre-//limited 
ently inentablatures. == 

- If the section. of a moulding is partly con- 

save and ‘partly straight, and if the straight 


be vertical and a tangent to the concave 


the quadrant of a.circle, the moulding 
is. denominated an Apophyge, Scape, Spring, 
or Conge: it is used in the Ionic and Corin. 
thian orders for joining the bottom of the 
shaft to the base, as well as to connect the 
top of the fillet with the shaft under the as- 
tragal. 

If the section be one part concave and the 
other convex, and so joined that they may 


a Cymatium; but Vitruvius calls all crown- 
ing or upper members cymatiums, whether 
they resemble the one now described or not. 

If the upper projecting part of the cyma- 

tium be a concave, itis called a Cima recta ; 
they are generally the crowning membres of 
cornices, but are seldom found in other situa- 
tions. 
If the upper projecting part of the cyma- 
tium be convex, it is called a cima reversa, 
and ‘is the smallest in any composition of 
mouldings, its office being to separate the 
larger members: it is seldom used as a 
crowning member of cornices, but is frequent- 
ly employed with a small fillet over it, as the 
upper member of architraves, capitals, and 
imposts. 

If the section of the moulding be the two 
sides of right angles, the one vertical, and 
the other of course horizontal, it is termed a 
fillet, band, or corona.’ A fillet is the small- 
est rectangular member in any composition 
of mouldings. Its altitude is generally equal 
to its projection ; its purpose is to separate 
two principal members, and it is used in all 
situations under such circumstances. ‘The 
corona is the principal member of a cornice. 
The beam or facia is a principal member in 
an architrave as to height, but its projection 
is not more than that of a fillet. 





Tar from Pit Coal, a Cheap Substitute for 
Paint, for the Roofs of Houses. By F. 
H. [From the Farmers’ Register. ] 

I applied to a fainter in Richmond last 
summer to furnish me a bill of paints, &c. 
for a small building then erecting, who ad- 
vised me to use what he called coal pit tar, 
for the roof, instead of paint. I have fol- 
lowed his advice, and am very much pleased 
with the result. The color produced from 
the tar is a beautiful glossy dark slate. 
Time only can determine whether it will be 
lasting; but I see no reason to~doubt it. 
The tar is obtained from the pit coal in its 
process of distillation for the production of 
It cost me in Richmond $5 50 per 
barrel of 33 gallons. In Baltimore, where 
it is manufactured, the cost would probably 
be much less. F. H. 

Frederickshall], Louisa, 
Sept. 20, 1833. 





Mrrnop or pressing Ow 1n Corru.—The 
manufacture of oil is the principal, and the 
machines employed in it are the rudest pos. 
sible. ‘The olives are pressed under a per- 
pendicular stone wheel, which revolves in a 
large sized horizontal stone of a circular 
form, somewhat hollowed in the centre. A 








bat in all other respects the same as thé last, 


















horse or mule sets the machinery in motion, 





and @ peasant-runs -before and shovels tho} 


tes x 


& Aeceneeiily confined ‘toa 
‘space, while its power is very insig- 
nifieant. The bruised mass is ion aan 
ferred to a bag made of rushes or mat, which 
is subjected to a heavy pressure ; this pres. - 
sure is incréased by. means of a’ serew,. 
wrought by two men at irregular intervals ; 
for the labor is so violent that they cannot 
possibly continue long at it. They ship two 
strong bars after the manner of a capstan, 
and then, with a most savage yell, they urge 
them forward by a simultaneous dart, the ef- 
fect of which is ‘marked by a quantity of oil 
oozing through the mat, and falliig into a 
hole cut in the ground for its reception. Af. 
ter an interval of forty or fifty seconds, the 
laborers dart forward again with. similar vi- 
olence, and with a bodily effort which must 
strain their whole frame. The quantity of 
oil that two expert laborers can express in.a 
day is estimated at ten or twelve jars of rath- 
er more than four gallons each.—{Hennen’s 
Medical Topography of the Mediterranean. } 





Precautions against Fire—Improvements sug- 
gested. By Witiram Reep. [From the 
London Mechanics’ Magazine. } 


Sir,—I would beg to impress on arch- 
itects and builders of new houses, the pro- 
priety of introducing stone staircases. The 
difference in cost would not be much in the 
long run, perhaps nothing at all, while the 
additional security to life and property would 
be immense. In all large houses with two 
staircases, the back stairs ought at all events 
to be of stone ; but even in the third or fourth 
rate class of houses I do not see why stone 
should not be employed. Supposing a ground 
floor to be 12 feet in height, that will require 
a stair of 20 steps, of about three feet in 
width, which will only take up a space of 
6 feet by 12; and, for the sake of commo- 
diousness, there may be a landing at the 
tenth step, half way up, all as shown in the fol- 
lowing rough sketches, of which fig. 1 is a 
side elevation, fig. 2 an end view, and fig. 3 
a plan. 











Fig. 3. 





The width of three feet will, 1 conclude, 
be quite sufficient for the removal of such 
articles of furniture as are in common use 
among the inmates of ‘such houses. By 
building the stair in two divisions, those hate- 
ful triangular steps; called winders, which 
have caused many a serious fall, would be 
got rid of. D will be the thoroughfare or 
door.  The.stone stairs. may haye bars of 
‘iron-under them for their bettet support, as 
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should, of course, have wrought iron-balus- 


agen La 


to fire plugs en it isdark or the streets 
are:muddy, or a.crowd has collected on the 
spot before the engines arrive, there is ge. 
nerally @ good deal of difficulty in finding 
the plugs, and-much time lost in conse- 
quence, I would therefore propose that, ex- 
actly opposite to every fire plug, there should 
be, a lamp, with a glass of pink color, so that 
the-driver of a fire engine might drive up to 
the very spot without the delay. of a siugle in- 
stant. ‘The cost of such a lamp would be so 
- that I dare say that the fire companies 
would themselves defray it. 
Your obedient servant, 
Witram Reep. 
Peterhoff, Jan. 10, 1833. 


On the Power of the Wind. By G. K. O. 
[For the Mechanics’ Magazine. ] 

Sir,—The wind is a natural agent, of 
much power, not often at rest, and accessible 
to any one, but is not applied to many me- 
chanical purposes, by reason of its extreme 
irregularity. It is the design of this article 
to suggest a method of obviating this difficul- 
ty. Let a wind-mill cause an air-tight 
forcing-pump to condense air in a suitable 
vessel : for instance, a steam boiler. If a cy- 
lindrical vessel, ten feet in length and five in 
diameter, be thus made to sustain a pressure 
of 75 pounds on the inch, it will furnish 100 
cubic inches per second of air of twice its 
ordinary density, for one hour, and exert 
force sufficient to raise 1000 pounds 450 
feet, and, though unsupplied by the forcing- 
pump, at the end of the hour sustain a pres- 
sure ‘of 30 pounds on an inch. The air may 
be applied directly to a wheel, or used as 
steam to work an engine. The quantity 
emitted would of course be regulated by a 
governor, and a fly-wheel may be employed 
for further uniformity. 

The same object may be attained by caus- 
ing the wind, whenever it may blow, to raise 
water into a reservoir, whence it may be 
drawn at pleasure to work a wheel or hy- 
draulic engine. One thousand cubic feet of 
water raised 25 feet, would, in descending, 
exert force sufficient to raise 1000 pounds 
1,562 5-10 feet high. 

‘Two heavy weights may also be employ- 
ed: 27 cubic feet of iron, specific gravity 
7 5-10, descending 25 feet, exert force suf- 





ficient to raise 1000 pounds 316 4-10 feet.|| 


By means of double gearing one weight may 
be raised by the wind while the other is 
working, and when no work is doing, both 
may be .raised. Whatever advantages may 
attend these means of regulating the force of 
wind ‘are obvious. Yours, &c. 

G. K. O. 


On THE Proximare Causes or WINDS AND 
Storms.—The four following propositions may 
be regarded as statements of general facts, 
which have been sufficiently established by nu- 
merous observations in various parts of the 
world. 

lst; That part of the great ocean which lies 
between the thirtieth parallel of latitude on 
both sides of the equator is constantly swept 
by # wind varying but a few points from the 
east. 





2d. Between the latitudes of 30 and 60 de- 
grees in both the northern hemispheres, west- 
terly, winds predominate over those from the 
ast. quarter, in a ratio probably somewhat 





Another suggestion I have to offer relatea[O¥er, those moving in-the-opposite- direction jh 
Ano “| tbut this inance is not so well. ed 








moving in- 
that of the westerly over. the 
easterly winds, between the latitudes of 30-and 
60 degrees. + pare pong? ear te ew 
4th. During the warm:-weather within the 
temperate, and at all seasons within the limits 
of the torrid zone, the fall of rain-is often ac- 
companied by lightning; ‘thunder; and violent 
winds, constituung what: i¢*tommonly ‘called 
a thunder-storm. Thunder-storms, generally 
commence between mid-day and” sun-eet, 
move from west to east.—[Prof. Mitchell. ] 





Sream Carriages Asnoap.—Welearn, from a ¢or- 
respondent at Brussels, that KingLeopold is taking 
a veyy active part in the introduction of steam carri- 
ages into Belgium, which, being generally a flat 
country, is extremely well suited to veliicles of this 
description. His Majesty has appointed a commis. 
sion, consisting of Count Hompesch (president), 
Count Vilain  XIV., M.. Eagleo, banker, .Colonei 
Schenofsky, and M. Jobard, manufacturer, to, watch 
over the progress of this improved. mode of trans- 
port, and to facilitate, its general adoption by every 
possible means. The chief Belgian competitors in 
this line, at present, are M. Deitz, senior, (the in- 
ventor, we believe, of the steam-engine latély de- 
scribed in this Journal,) and.a M-: Couchans, of 
Charleroi, both of whom have’ been making experi- 
mental trials, with carriages of their own construc- 
tion, in the neighborhood of Brussels. The carriage 
of Deitz seems, from the description’ sent to us, to 
be rather a stupendous affair—eight tons weight, and 
fourteen feet high! It is-hung, however, on springs 
—enormous steel springs (sur, d’enermes ressorts 
d@acier.) The boiler is. composed of six elliptical 
chambers, placed in pairs. one above the other, 
which contain altogether 240 square feet of heating 
surface. There are two pistons, which turn two 
cranks, which turn two pullies, which carry twe 
endless chains, which turn the two hind wheels, by 
which (alone) the carriage is- propelled. There is 
but one wheel in front, and that is usedas a guide 
wheel. The engitre is stated to be able, in ascend- 
ing hills, to exert a power of 120 horses, and there 
appears to be some arrangement by which in such 
cases the wheels may have the help of cogs (sont 
garnies de billets de bois de.bout.) The river steam- 
carriage of M. Couchans has tour wheels.. The cir- 
cumference of the wheels is stated to be ‘‘ elastic,” 
which means, we presume, that they are construct- 
ed on the give and take principle of our Messrs. 
Jones and Company’s patent wheels. The results 
of experiments hitherto made with these carriages 
are but indifferent. The greatest speed realized is 
likened to the ** galop d’un bon cheval.” However, 
every new exhibition attracts “une grande affuence 
de curieuz,” and is concluded “au milieu des bravos 
de la foule ;” and at Brussels, as in London, no 
doubt is entertained, by the generality of people, that 
the day is close at hand when steam carriages will 
be the only vehicle in vogue on common roads.— 
[Mechanics’ Magazine.] 
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[From the New-York Farmer.} 

Bone Dust as Manure ror Turnips.—Al- 
though the quantity of bone dust usually ap- 
plied to an acre is two quarters, yet one quarter 
will suffice if mixed with one or two quarters 
of riddled coal ashes. The bones should be 
carefully and equally mixed throughout the 
mass, which will be’ best effected by frequent 
turnings with the shovel. To expedite the dry- 
ing of the ashes, strew a little hot lime, while 
turning the mass. The compost is sown with 
the usual machine. Turnips raised with this 
compost of bone dust and ashes, in the quanti- 
ty alluded to. have been sold for £7 per acre, to 
be eaten off with sheep. ‘They possess the same 
characters of a close crop, firm root, and hardi- 
ness to resist the rigor of winter, as turnips 
raised with bone dust alone evince. Perha 

peat, or vegetable ashes of any kind, would 

equally as beneficial to mix with bone dust as 
those of coal.—[Jour. of Agricul.) ; 


Saxony ‘Woor.—To the late. King of Saxo- 
ny, when Elector, ia due the merit of having 
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the continental trade was thrown quit 
by the events of the short campaign of 9815, 
and the minds of men were set at rest by the 
final-catastrophe of Napoleon, the Saxon wool 
dealers began to open a regular inte ee 
ticle to England, and they soon di the 
real value of this new branch of German 
merce. In the first year, viz. : 

In 1814, there were imported into 
only. 3,593,146 pounds ; in 1819, a 
1824, 15,432,657; in 1828, 23,110,882.° T 
prodigious increase in the demand for German 
wool naturally excited the emulation of the 
States lying contiguous to Saxony; and the 
flock masters of that kingdom carried for 
a considerable period, a yer promperoda fade 
in rams and ewes with the land ow : 
lesia, Bohemia, Austria, and other 
were desirous of changing the nature of 1 
flocks to this more profitable breed. A 
superabundance of grain, which had no ext 
nal vent to carry it off, was given to the sh 
in order to accelerate their approach to) 
maximum degree of fineness of which 
wool was susceptible; thus actually crea 
profitable consumption for their corn, through 
the eagerness exhibited in England to obtain a 
superior quality of wool.—[Quar. Journal.] - 


To prestroy Wooptice.—Perhaps in ecu- 
cumber or melon frames nothing is more de- 
structive than woodlice. Confining a toad in 
the frame or pit is an effectual remedy for the 
evil, but many persons would think the cure as 
bad as the disease itself, for they would be un- 
able to eat the produce, from the recollection 
that the toad might have touched them. One 
method pursued with success is to make in 
the soil, close round the edges of the frame, a 
kind of hollow basin about six inches wide, 
and to fill this up with short hay to about the 
thickness of two inches. This, in the course 
of the first night, will become a place of retreat 
for them, and at about nine or ten o’clock in the 
morning, having opened the frame, pour upon 
this hay, with a wide rose watering-pot, a con- 
siderable quantity of boiling water. Then re- 
move the hay and dead woodlice, and place a 
fresh supply of dry hay. Repeat this opera- 
tion for two or three days, and you will see no 
more woodlice. . Another system is to sink a 
pan half full of water in the soil, its. rim being 
level with the surface, then to throw in a few. 
slices of ripe fruit, and place a slate or piece of 
pot over it, leaving only sufficient room for the 
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entrance of the depredators.. Ex this. 
every morning, and destroy all “as are 
found therein. The pan may also be with 


hay and pieces of fruit, such“%s apricot, a&e. 
being laid in, they will quickly entice th 
predators, which on removing you may de~ 
stroy. Another very effectual method, is to 
slice the tuberous roots of the Bryony (brionia 
dioica,) a well known plant, and very common 
in our hedges, and to put a few of eeanreliees 
into a common feeder, covering them.over with 
a little moss or short hay, ing them in 
different parts of the beds. Take out the pans 
the next morning, and after having rémoved 
the moss and baits, cast the woodlic® into boil- 
ing water.—[{Hor. Reg.] . “7 


Rusvs Rorrpvs. a Bramble.—This rare 
species isa native of Madagascar, and strik- 
ingly different from all the known species of 
simple leaved brambles, in its finely eut st 

pules and bracte, which are co ‘over with 
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Resolved, That the friends and p of this un- 








” Resolved, That the fociigvil ralinewied eit 
lot the Convention be tendered to the President o 





dertaking oug confidence and unanimity to per- 
ere in { heir endeavors to secure its accomplish. 

.;_ that ite merits in respect to the commonwealth 
@itto universal approbation and encouragement, 
“present and page interests of both 

sity and country call for its execution: that so far 
from ture and visionary, the claims and 
i. of the work arise from and are 
‘commensurate with its extent and relations; and that 
in the opinion of this convention, the views and meas. 
ares of the New York and Erie Rail Road Company, 
hey have been made known, are appropri- 
r.object, and worthy of the concurrence 
pport ef the public authorities and of their fel- 
low citizens. 
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The committee on the subject of a petition to the 
Legislature, reported the following, which was unan. 


imc dopted : 
j Honorable the Legislature of the State 


of New York. 

‘Convention of delegates from the city and coun. 
few York, and the counties of Rockland, Or- 
» Sullivan, Delaware, Otsego, Broome, Tioga, 
ben, Cortland, a and Chatauque, as. 
ibled on the 20th day of November, 1833, in the 
of New York, hereby respectfully represent : 
Phat inhabitants of the counties above named 

interested in the construction of a Rail- 
road from the city of New York to Lake Erie, as pro- 
posed by the New York and Erie Railroad Company ; 

That the present and future interests, growth and 
prosperity of those counties essentially depend upon 

opening of such an avenue of business and inter. 
course with the city of New York; | 
_ ‘That the route prescribed presents no discourag. 
ing physical obstacles, and is not only practicable but 
for the most part unusually favorable for the gradua. 
tion of a Railroad; and that the magnitude and im. 
portance of the measure, opening a direct and rapid 
communication between the Atlantic ocean and the 
great western Lakes lying wholly within our own ju- 
risdiction, and at the same time strengthening our 
bonds of union with the distant portions of the repub- 
lic, peculiarly entitle it to the favorable consideration 
ofthe State of New York; 

This convention, therefore, being deeply sensible 
thatsuchm thoroughfare only can furnish to the in- 
habitants of the southern counties of the State the 
facilities of access to market which their interests 
require, and afford to their enterprize and industry 
advantages corresponding with those which legisla- 
tive aid has extended to other interior districts ef 
the State, and relying on the favorable disposition of 
your honorable bodies to relieve this portion of the 
State and provide for the developemen: of its re. 
sources and the rapid increase of ite population and 
wealth, thereby adding to the prosperity and strength 
of the Commonwealth, do earnestly and respect. 
felly mmend this great object to your considera- 
tion, and in concurrence with the petition of the said 
Company, humbly petition the Legislature to en- 
courage and foster the undertaking by such liberal 
subscription to the stock of the Company as the ex- 
tent, prospects, qd incalculable importance of the 
undertaking may deserve. 

On Motion, it was resolved, That the said petition 
be signed by the officers of the Convention, and duly 
forwarded to the Legislature. 

’ The proceedings and resolutions of the meetings 
recently held in most of the southern counties were 
read,’ exhibiting the deep interest felt in these coun- 
tieson the subject of the proposed railway, their 
_ of its incalculable importance to their present 
and future interests, their readiness to do the utmost 
in their power for its accomplishment, and their con- 

reliance on such aid from the Legislature as 
they believeto be due to that portion of the State, 
ani indispensable to the success of the undertaking. 

After an extended discussion respeeting the impor- 
tance and necessity of such a thoroughfare through 
the southern tier of counties; its relations to the 
interests of the commonwealth, and to the trade 
and intercourse of the Western States ; the needful 
resources and means of its accomplishment ; and 
the claims which it presents te the patronage of the 








re, and the aid of the inhabitants and pro-|{7 


prietors on the route, it was deemed expedient that 
an address on the subject should be made by the 


Convention to the citizens of the State. 





the Merchants’ Exchange Company, and to the 
Board of the Steck Exchange, for the accommo. 


room. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention be 
presented to the President and the Vice Presi- 
dents for their very acceptable services on the pres- 
ent occasion. 


Regolved, That the proceedings of the Conven-. 
tion Be signed by the officers, and that the same be 
published. 


The Convention then adjeurned. 
Fema Lee, President. 
James Pempe.ry, . ’ 
Geo. D. Wicxnan, Vice Pres’ts. 

Wu. W. McCay, 


Davip Rucaies, Secretaries. 





Address of the Convention of Delegates from 
the Southern Counties of the State, held in 
the city of New-York, Nov. 20, 1833, on the 
subject of a Railroad from the city through 
those counties to Lake Erie. 

FeLiow-Cirizens: 
The policy of opening avenues of internal 
communication is established and vindicated 
by the experience of this state. ‘The Erie Ca- 
nal has probably added a million of population 
and a hundred millions of value to this com- 
monwealth. It has doubled our productions, 
and enhanced in a atill greater degree our re- 
sources and strength. Its local and public bene- 
fits indeed exceed calculation, and are annually 
increasing. 

In the policy of such works, this state exhi- 

bits the first great example in regard to the pro- 

ductiveness and complete success of her under- 
takings. Her position, in respect to the ocean 
and the lakes, affords the most extraordinary ad- 
vantages for the extension of such works to eve- 
ry part of her territory. Is her progress in this 
career to be suspended? With such unparal- 
leled experience of benefits, and such ample 
accessions of strength and resources, is she to 
orgy on the threshold of the advantages which 

er efforts have developed, and which, by her 
position and her means, are placed at her com- 
mand? Are there no other sequestered districts 
requiring avenues of trade and business as ur- 
gently as those which have been penetrated : 
no routes offering the like benefits, and deserv- 
ing equally the liberal patronage of the state ! 

These are questions for the people to consider. 

They involve vast and permanent interests. 

An inspection of the map will show large dis- 

tricts of the state which continue unproductive 

and almost without population or value, for 
want of easy access to market. Of these the 
most extensive, most sequestered and necessi- 
tous region, is comprised in the southern tier 
of counties, which present a natural, direct, and 
feasible route from our commercial metropolis 
on the Atlantic, to the lakes and territories of 
the west, through a country capable of sup- 
porting a dense population, and of yielding an 
immense amount and variety of productions. 

This route, though ineligible for canals, is 
highly favorable for a railroad. Such a road, 
by furnishing the necessary facilities of inter- 
course and business, would open the country 
on its borders to cultivation, and fill it with in- 
habitants ; and be productive of benefits no less 
valuable than those which proceed from our 
works of artificial navigation. Itavould furnish 
the needful medium of direct and rapid inter- 
course, with the western states, through the 
winter as well as the summer months, and 
thereby secure to the city of New-York the 
growing commerce of the western waters, to 
which the Erie canal will soon be totally inade- 
uate. 

Shall not such an ayenue be opened! Have 
we filled the measure of our hopes and wishes in 
respect to internal improvements? Shall the 
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of this work essential to her interests, growth 
and rity? Is not the opening of such an 
avenue due to the southern counties? Is it not 
recommended, justified, and called for by ever. 
consideration which could be combined in such 
a work, viewed in its relations to the state? 

The proper limits of an address will permit 
no more than a brief notice of the route, ob- 
jects, and advantages of the proposed railroad. 

The route as indicated by the tormation of the 
country, and prescribed in the charter granted 
by the legislature for the execution of the work, 
extends from the city of New-York through 
the southern tier of counties to Lake Erie ; the 
whole distance being about 400 miles. From 
a point on the lake, 60 or 80 miles south-wester- 
HI from Buffalo, the distance on this route to 

udson river, near the Jersey line, is greater 
only by a few miles than the distance on the 
line of the canal from Buffalo to Albany. In 
respect to its. length, therefore, this route has 
the advantage of any more northerly one from 
the. western interior to the city of New-York. 
It intersects the Hudson below the Highlands, 
where the navigation is seldom closed or ob- 
structed byice. From a point a few miles west 
from the Hudson, a valley through the High- 
lands affords an easy progress towards the De- 
laware. ‘The course of the road from the Sus- 
quehanna river to the lake, will, on an average, 
be about 80 miles south from the Erie Canal. 
Its junction with the lake, whether at Dunkirk 
or Portland, will be extremely advantageous, 
those harbors being open and accessible when- 
ever the westerly part of the lake is navigable. 

With regard to climate, and other physical 
advantages, this route is peculiarly favorable 
for a railroad. It is unsuitable for canals, and 
as a great thoroughfare is secured by the form- 
ation of the country against competition. 

Its relations to other and auxiliary channels: 
of communication are numerous and impor- 
tant. Proceeding from the commercial capital 
of the Union, through so vast a region, which 
has at present no tolerable facilities of inter- 
course with the Atlantic, and terminating at the 
most desirable point of connection with the 
lakes, and the states and territories adjacent to 
them, it will constitute a grand avenue from 
the coast to the western interior and the valley 
of the Mississippi, with which railways and 
other communications will be connected at in- 
tervals throughout its whole extent. It crosses 
a wide range of territory in a direction gene- 
rally at right angles with the numerous streams 
which aliound in that part of the state, and with 
the fertile vales on their borders, thereby afford- 
ing peculiar and abundant facilities for inter- 
secting communications from every important 
locality, town, and district on either side. 

The route crosses the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal, where coal from the mines connected 
with that work may be furnished for transport 
westwardly, and in the winter season to the 
city of New-York. It must pass the Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna, Genesee, Allegany, and 
several less important rivers, at points where 
those waters will extensively contribute to the 
use and value of the railway. 1ts connection 
with the Allegany, especially, will render it a 
very eligible medium of — between the 
city of New-York and Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
and the lower Ohio. 

It will likewise intersect several very impor- 
tant artificial works which will be tributary to 
its success: as the Chenango canal about to 
be constructed from Binghampton:to Utica ; 
the railway, now nearly completed, which con- 
nects Owego with Ithaca and the Cayuga Lake ; 
and the Chemung canal from Elmira to the head of 
Seneca Lake. By these avenues and by a con- 
templated communication from Fort Plain 
through Otsego county down the valley of the 
Susquehanna, a railway down the valley of the 
Unadilla, for which a charter has been. grant- 
ed, a canal which is in contemplation from the 
waters of the Allegany to those of the Genesee 
river, and by other proposed canals and rail- 
ways from several points north of, the route 
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to this main line of communication. 

To these sources of direct and auxiliary use 
and benefit, is to bejadded, in estimating the im- 
portant relations of the work, its connection 
with the lakes, which cannotfail to secure to it 
an immense aggregate of business, not only 
from the navigation of those waters, but from 
the remote interior through the ordinary routes 
of intercourse by land, and railways, which will 
doubtless be extended westwardly from this, 
through the Ohio and Erie canal, the Indiana 
canal from the Maumee to the Wabash river, 
the projected railway from Chicago to the 
Illinois river, and other facilities of communica- 
tion with the western waters, and thence with 
the State and city of New-York. 

The geological and topographical character 
abe ly of the counties on this route is high- 
Fe plea to the construction of a railroad. 

re are no ranges of mountains, nor any for- 
midable elevations, to be passed. The ascents 
are gradual, and scarcely exceed in any in- 
stance, it is believed, a rate per mile which is 
allowable on railroads without . stationary 
power. 

Information on this head, sufficiently full and 
accurate to remove all doubt as to the practica- 
bility and favorable character of the route, is 
derived from a ‘survey through these counties 
under the authority of the Legislature in 1826, 
an examination of the entire route, and a sur- 
vey of the eastern section of it, under an officer 
of the United States corps of engineers ; and 
from the testimony of individuals acquainted 
with the most difficult localities. Large por- 
tions of the route are level and peculiarly feasi- 
ble. Among these may be mentioned more 
particularly a section extending 150 to 200 
miles from: Binghampton westward, and indeed 
with little exception to the leke. 

The extent of territory of which this road 
will be the outlet and avenue of communication 
with the city of New-York, deserves particular 
notice. 

Considering the distance of the route from 
the Erie canal on one side, and from any prac- 
ticable canal or railway in the same direction 
on the other, the territory of which it will com- 
mand the travel and transport may be Safely es- 
timated at an average width of forty miles on 
each side the whole distance, excepting the first 
fifty miles from Hudson river. This estimate 
would give an area of 28000 square miles, or 
about 18,000,000 of acres. The population now 
on this area amounts probably to less than 
1,000,000. 

There are in the southern tier of counties in 
this state, west of the Hudson, about 7,000,000 
acres of land, and a population now estimated 
at 300,000. 

The construction of the railroad would, in 
the opmion of members of this convention, 
resident in those counties, cause this popula- 
tion to be more than doubled in five years, and 
‘would add more to its numbers within ten years 
than will be added in a century without such a 
thoroughfare. 

The lands, which are now for the most part 
wild and unproductive, would be rapidly taken 
up for cultivation. They are generally of a 
character to invite the labor and enterprize of 
agriculturists, and these counties possess ex- 
traordinary advantages for manufactures. Their 
climate is peculiarly salubrious and healthful ; 
and, with a railroad, their various products 
would at all seasons of the year be readily and 
cheaply conveyed to market. If they are not 
uniformly equal in richness of soil to some 
other counties in the state, this defect is com- 
pensated by the excellence of their climate, the 
number and «haracter of their rivers and creeks 
affording innumerable positions: for mills and 
manufactories, and their possession or conti- 

ity to inexhaustible sources of iron and coal. 
re to the latter mineral, the regions 
the Susquehanna will be dant- 
ly and cheaply furnished from the anthracite 


formation near the southern border of the} y, 
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which are found from 8 to 40 miles south 
the line of the state. 

ests of pine, and other descriptions of timber, 
with which they abound, will be rendered va- 
luable, and constitute an important source of 
wealth to these counties. 

With these advantages and resources, and with 
means of convenient and constant access to market, 
towns and villages would spring up on many locali- 
ties now uninhabited ; manufactures, trade, and eve- 
ry species of industry and business, would be intro- 
duced and established ; and these counties would, at 





present 4 
With an avenue to market, the immense for-||tiveness of the existing public works of 
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vantages, is too obvious to be questioned, if peo. 
ple continue to understand and a hei ow : 
and the general interests. No suchreduction & 
























no diatant period, become as populous, as prosper- 
ous, and as highly privileged in their moral, religious 
literary and _ social institutions and condition, as any 
other section of the State. 


Fe.irow Citizens—The merits and claims of this 
undertaking are thus, though but briefly and imper- 
fectly, presented to yournotice. A charterhas been 
granted by the legislature incorporating a company 
for the construction of the proposed Railroad; one 
million ot the capital stock has been subscribed, and 
the company has been duly organized; but the ex- 
tent and magnitude of the work require for it the 
voice of the community, the co-operation and aid of 
the eitizens and of the State. Asa public work, ex- 
tending so great a distance through the interior, and 
having such relations to the navigable waters, and to 
the agriculture, trade, growth and prosperity of the 
State, it is deemed to have no ordinary claims on the 
patronage of the legislature and the public. As a 
work tending more immediately to benefit the South- 
ern Counties, and to confer on them advantages cor- 
responding in some measure with those conferred on 
the Northwesterly Counties, by the construction of 
the Erie Canal, it justifies an earnest and confident 
appeal to the Legislature for liberal and efficient aid. 
Those counties were, by the construction ot the Ca- 
nal, placed in a worse relative condition than they 
would have been had no such work been undertaken. 
The tide of emigration and settlement then in their 
favor, was, by the commencement of that work, turn- 
ed away from them. Immense tracts of land, adja- 
cent to the Canal, were opened to cultivation, with 
ample facilities of access to market ; and the lands in 


ken up and comparatively filled with inhabitants, 
were neglected and rendered unsaleable, in which 
condition they remain, for the most part, at the pre. 
sent hour; no more than one-tenth of their surface, 
on an average, being cultivated. But for the Erie 
Canal, it is believed that these counties would, at 
the present time, have been more populous than those 
would have been which are traversed by that invalu- 
able thoroughfare. While the commencement of that 
work was in question, and a general concurrence in 
its expediency was unattainable, the Southern Coun- 
ties rendered it their timely and efficient support.— 
They cheerfully shared with the rest of the common- 
wealth in whatever of hazard and of liability wae anti- 
cipated from that new and vast undertaking ; and 
they were encouraged to rely, and do rely, on the aid 
uf the State being extended to theirrelief. They ap- 
peal to the equity and justice of the commonwealth 
thro’ her public authorities. They look to the counties 
which border on our nayigable waters, and to the 
counties which owe theirprosperity and their numbers 
to the liberal policy, enterprize, and common bounty 
of the State, and to other counties which need, and 
by a continuance of the same enlarged and beneficent 


fore of the tolls on the canals of the State is to be 
anticipated, as toconstitute any objection to " 
the aid which is necessary to the p : 

taking. One half of the annual surplus revenue of 
the Canals, after payment of the public de ould, 
in a brief peridd, discharge the entire cost 

Rail Road; or replace such advances as i 
struction may require in addition to the funds 
scribed by individuals. A subscription to the stock of 
two or three millions by the State would inspire such 
confidence, as to the accomplishment of the wot 
as to induce subscriptions by individuals for 
further amount as might be necessary. 

An ultimate reduction of the tolls on the 
to a rate sufficient only to provide for their repairs 
and expenses can at no period be just or reasonable, 
while any objects of public utility and general wel. 
fare, not otherwise provided for, require the expendi. 
ture of public money. The extraordinary ce 
that the tolls area tax on those whose 
conveyed on the Canals, ought to arrest 
tion and meet the disapprobation of the 
it so—that those, who, by their vicinity tot 
nels of cheap and easy communication, 
them by the energy and responsibility of 
State, can receive at their doors fifty per 
for their products, the tolls notwithstanding, 
inhabitants of the sequestered counties can rea 
for theirs, after deducting the heavy expense of time 
and money required for the transportation of them 
to market over circuitous and difficult routes;— 
is it so that those who under suchcircumstances pay 
tolls, deem this condition of their rallelec 
advantages a hardship? Let it not be believed 
that there is a farmer or any citizen capable of reck- 
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these counties, which otherwise would have been ta-|/oning his income, who would be guilty of such a per. 


version; or who would not gladly see the pu 
arm extended t» confer the like advantages on every 
section of the State. i, 
It may well be questioned whether the increased 
business on the Canals the present season, is not 
owing to the extraordinary abundance of the crops, 
and prosperity of business, rather than in nsi- 
derable degree to the diminution ef the rate of | 
which has already been made. It is stated om re- 
spectable authority that the expense to individuals 
who hire others to forward their commodi- 
ties, is, with the reduced tolls, as great this season 
as it was on the like articles before the reduetion 
took place. The effect of that measure thereforeis 
to increase the income of the carriers, rather than to 
relieve or benefit the owners or producers of the com- 
modities carried. Be 
Whether this view of the subject, however, is 
well founded or not, no further reduction is 
for with a view to induce a further increase of bu- 
siness on the Canals, especially on the Erie Canal, 
as that is already nearly if not fully oceupied, and no 
possible advantage can be gained in respect to 6x 





policy, may share in the like advantages, -fer a can- 
did estimate of their position and their wants, and for 
the aid which is essential to the success of the pro- 
posed undertaking. 


Let it be considered that the proposed Railway can 
in nowise impair or interfere with the public utility, 


the Erie Canal. The routes are too far asunder to 
admit of interference and injury to each other by 
competition. The inhabitants on the line of the Ca. 
nal will continue to possess and enjoy the peculiar 
and inestimable benefits of that work. It will con- 
tinue to convey their produets to market as regular- 
ly and as cheaply, and to serve all their purposes as 
perfectly, as it now does. The construction of the 
Railroad will abate nothing of their advantages. Its 
effect will be to create additional business; to aug- 
ment the population, productions, and wealth of the 
State, asthe Canal has dene ; to draw on to this route 
@ vast amount of travel and transpert, which is now 
directed through circuitous and expensive channels, 


pense under the present rates of toll, by those who 
come on to it from the Lakes, snould they take any 
other route to an Atlantic market. , 
There is, then, in respect to the ability of the State, 
the provision of means without hardship or injury to 
any portion of our citizens, and with respect to the 
equity, reasonableness and public policy of the mea- 





aid to the work now proposed ; and it is 

with entire confidence, commended to the 

consideration of the public. 1s ES 

On behalf ef the Convention. 
Suerman Pace,  } 
Noapian_ Jonson, 


the local benefits, or the growing use and revenue of||Sure, no obstacle to the extension of the ier, 
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Josuua Whitney, ” 
_ Tuzovore Nortu, {= 7" 
Eveazar Lorp eis 





4. Ram Roaps.—A Convention of Delegates. fram 
Kings, Queens, and Suffulk, will be held at the Is 
of Thomas Hultiock, fin Swvithtown, on the 









to other points beyond our territory ; and to double 
ithe trade and secure the growth of the city uf New 
ork. , , 





county of Broome, and, farther west, ample 
plies are attainable from the bituminous beds 








An appeal to the citizens for their approbation and 
encouragement, and to the State for aid to the pra, 









Tuesday of Decendber neat, at 10 velock A.M. to 


Jeongert and adopt mesayres in reforence to a R 
road shooagh Long hiked. There is ne: m in 

jthis country where 9 Railroad ean be made-at: leas 
cest. 
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RonchesHlonposnsen- sen nt the muloah 


was publisbed 

ofthe "Family “Library. The rapid ‘sale of 

edition, and the inquiry for the work in many semi- 
naties of learning, has induced the publishers to 
issue a new edition, with questions carefully adapted 
to the examination of ‘students, in whose hands the 


the teal ones of Charles Edward in the rebellion « 
irty-five, His whole course—from the moment he 
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alone and almost pennyless on a wild'and se. 
shore of Scotland, to that in which, in ordet 

to allay the jeglousies of ‘the Elector of Hanover,” 
was foreibly and faithlessly conveyed out of the do. 
inions of France—was that of a chivalrous knight’; 


j}who, staking life and honor in the game where a roy: 


al diadem was the prize, was ever foreinost in the 





none of that charm 

of prin ergbted:detenmnnt 
wth goo He was weve well od lent ving 
wi oye) 

ete nang wpe the 
Gelws was a ie verano the ut . 
reasou,; but gd 
rr poe bratty the 1 ite rave alld | 
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| fight, the last in: the retreat, whom hardships could/||, 
not deunt nor fearful odds dishearten, and who, with: 





work may be placed. These questions are all thrown] 


together at.the.end of the volume, and «ade to refer 
by figures to the pages where the topics inquired of, 
are treated ; and, according to the system upon 
which they proceed—a bad one in our judgment, as 
only tending to exercise the memory, without devel- 
oping the réasoning powers—they seem to us well 
and carefully framed. 

Tux Inpuwence or tue Bists in Imrrovine thx 
Usbraeranpine anv Morat Cuaracrer, by Joun 
Marrurws, D. D. Professor of the Theological Sem- 


the single exeeption perhaps of the battle of Falkirk; 

evinced throughout, equal skill as a commander, and 
courage as a soldier. In this delightful volume, Mr. 
Chambers dwells with the fondness of an antiquary, 
and possibly sometimes with the partiality of a Jaco. 
bite, on all the details of the brilliant, but ill-fated 
Highland irruption, which shook the’ house of Hano 


ar beyond all former wisquiilt ne haseroves 
ba tad all ‘fofmicr hazard ;* the’ itiol of ‘a eentiment 
equivalent to all that'was generous ; unfortunate in 
his birth and. prospects, but making one grand effort 
to retrieve the sorrows of: hie fate; the descendant 
of those time ‘honored persona by whose. sideq, the 
ancestors of all who saw him had fought at; Besnerk. 
burn and: Flodden ; the representative of a.fami 
culiarly Scottish, but which seemed, ;to.,have b 
deprived of ,its, birth-right by. the machinations of 





ver on the throne, and startled all England with thé 
marvellous feats. in.arme of wild mountain hordes, 
held together by no other bond, than a mixed feudal 
and family allegiance to the head of their respeetive 
clans... It is less a history, than a collection of per- 
sonal memoirs, connected with this attempt of the 





inaty ¢ at South Hanover, Indiana, with a preliminary 
essay by Auserr Barses. Philadelphia, Harrison 
Hatts—The object of this litle treatise—which was 
originally published in numbers in a religious period. 
ical—is to assert the claim of the Bible to be studied, 
not, only as the faithful record of religion, but asa 
literary treasure, fitted by its style, its taste, its elo- 
quenee and its adaptation to all times, and to all states! 
of human knowledge, to improve the judgment end 
purify the heart. In this point of view it must be ad- 
mitted thet the Bible is rarely considered, and yet it 
ij We'think, well and successfully urged by the Rev. 
author, that as a classic, the Bible is only lees valuable 
than as a book of Faith. 

Ex Revue Francaise, No.1: New York ; Hos- 

gins & Snowpsen.—We have here a well printed 
pamphlet, springing at onee inte existence, without 
any previous preliminary notice, and thus saving by 
& me voici all the trouble and eircumlocution of pre- 
vious annunciations, promises and explanations — 
The design is to publish quarterly, smilar numbers, 
teconsist.of choice extracts from French literatura, 
aud from the literature of other countries, translated 
isto French. How far this can be well done by Ed- 
itors to whom the French is an acquired language, 
may be-problematical—so difficult do we deem it for 
‘ahy‘one to judge critically of the literature of a fo- 
feign tongue.’ It would, we think, strike us oddly 
to hear of an American Review, to contain extracts 
from, and notices of, American and English werks, 
being projected bya Frenchman. ‘Yet the, case is 
analogous, and hence our doubtsas to how this bold 
undertaking, and certainly well executed thus far, 
may succeed. 
“The contents of this namber are diversified and 
full of interest. The first article furnishing ex. 
tracts from Heyn’s history of the year 1830 in France, 
is quite remarkable ; and we sha!l, probably, take oc. 
easion to make some translations from it for our co. 
ta 

inci Paniopicat Lisrany, Vol. IT], No. I, 
Philadelphia: T. K. Greenbank & Co.—The last 
number of this very cheap and well printed periodi- 
cal, now before us, commences Tytler’s Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. This publication is issued weekly, 
in numbers of 48 pages, well printed on good paper, 
making in the course of the year, four large 8vo: 
volumes, each containing 620 pages! The subscrip. 
tion’ by numbers is 85 per map Or $6 50 if re- 
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Chevalier to recover the crown of his fathers; and 
though much of it has appeared before in various 
shapes, there are still many anecdotes now publish- 
ed for the first time, and as a whole, it is probably 
the hest notice extant of the forty-five. 


In order to enable our readers to judge of the gen- 
eral style of the book, we shall subjoin a few extracts. 


The following comparison between the appearaneé 
and manner of reception at Holyrood House of 
George 1V.-duriug his progress in Scotland, and 
Charles Edward, lets us at once into the feelings of 
the author : 

Charles approached Halyiecodhouss by the’ same 
path over which Geerge the Fourth, seventy-seven 
years after, was drawn thither, in his daily progres. 
ses from Dalkeith. As he was parading along, the 
Duke of Perth stopped hima little, while'he descri- 
bed the limits and peculiar local characteristics of 
the King’s Park. It was observed on this occa- 
sion by an eye witnese, that during the whole five 
minutes his grace was expatiating, Charles kept 
his eye bent sideways upon Lord Elcho (who stood 
aside at a little distance), and seemed lost in a 
mental speculation about that youthful adherent. 
As.the procession—for such it might be termed— 
moved along the Duke’s. Walk, the crowd greeted 
the principal personage with two distinct: huzzas, 
which he. acknowledged by as many bows and smiles. 
Charles did not seem to court these aeclamations, or 
even to appreciate: them in the way that might have 
been expected from a person uuder his peculiar 
circumstances, but, maintaing all the dignified bear- 
ing and lofty indifference of a real prince, took the 
whole. as a imere matter of course. The gen- 
eral feeling of the crowd seemed to be a 
very joyful one, arising in some eases from the 
influence of political prepossessions, in many others 
from gratified curiosity, and perhaps in still more 
from the eatisfactien with which they had observed 
the fate ef the city so easily decided that morning. 
Many had previously conceived Charles to be only 
the leader of a band of predatory barbarians, at open 
warfare with property, and prepared to commit any 
species of cruelty for the accomplishment of his 
parposes. They now regarded him in the interesting 
light of an injured prince, seeking, at the risk of life, 
jone single noble object, which did not very obviously 
‘concern theit personal interests. All, more or less, 
resigned themselves to the charm with which the 
presence of royalty is invariably attended. ‘The pre- 
sent generatiun of the people of Edinburgh saw a 
king, de facto, pass over the ground which Charles 
was new passing over; a king who had no rival to 
his title, and whom the whole undividedcountry had 
agreed to honor and applaud. Yet, we doubt if the 
eireumstances of that memorable scene, with all.their 
exciting interest, composed nearly so fine an affair as 
the advent’ of the unfortunate Charles, equivoeal as 
was his title,;and miserable-his retinue. 
of George the’ Fourth, itis true; the whole population 











foe oberg of Tradi- 
‘vol.s Philadelphia, @. C. Mie: 


of Scotland was there to say, “God bles#bim !” and 


in the case]/r 


the huted English ; Charles was a being calculated 
to excite the most: fervent and extravagant emotions 
amonget the people. who surrounded him, If the 
modern sovereign was beheld with veneration and 
respect asthe chief magistrate of the “nation, ‘and 
with love and admiration as an’ ackriowled ged pat. 
tern of all manly puliteness, the last of the oruarts 
was worshipped ‘by the ‘devoted ‘loyalists of that 
time, as a cherished idol. George might be greet- 
ed, in his ‘splendid chariot; :with cheers, and. smiles ; 
but the boot of Charlesis said to have beea dimmed, 
as he passed along, with kisses and. with tears.! 


The Chevalier triumphing as a king, was resolved 
or perhaps overpersuaded, to exercise a peculiar at. 
tribute of sovereignty, that of touching for the king’s 
evil.. The ceremony and its result are thus given; 


While Charles held court in Holyrood, he revived, 
in one instance at least, a courtly practice which had 
been for some time renounced by the sovereigns of 
England. This. was—touching for the King’s evil, 

It is well known that not only was the superstitious 
belief in the efficacy.of the royal touch. for) this 
disease, prevalent:among the people so, late as the 
reign of Queen. Anne, but; the k of Common 
'Prayer actually contained an office to be performed 
on such occasions, which has unly been omitted in 
recent editions of that venerable manual of devo. 
tion. - Queen Anne Was the last monarch who conde- 
scended to perform the ceremony ; on which ‘account, 
it used. always to be said by the Jacobites, that’ the 
usurping family dared not do it, lest they should be- 
tray their want of the royal character. We have 
been informed by an ancient nonjurant; still alive, 
that a gentleman of England having applied to King 
George the Firat, soon atter his accession, to have 
his son. touched, and being peevishly, desired to go 
over tothe Pretender, actually obeyed the command, 
and was so well pleased with er dealt of the .ex- 
periment, that he became and continued ever after a 
firm believer in the jus divinum, ‘and a staunch friend 
of the exiled family, . Whether Charles believed in 
the supposed power of the royal touch, we cannot de- 
termine ; but it is certain that he eondéscended to 
perform the ceremony at Holyrood- House, under the 
following circumstances :— 

When at Perth, he had been petitioned by. a poor 
woman to touch herdaughter. a child of seven years, 
who had been dreadfully afflicted with the disease 
ever since her infancy. He excused himself by 
pleading want of time; but directed that the gr 
should be brought to him at Edinburgh; to which 
she was accordingly despatched, under the care of a 
stout sick-nurse ;, anda day was appointed when she 
shonld be. introduced to his présence in’ the palace. 
When the child was gency in, he was found in the 
pieture gallery, which served as his ordinary audi- 
encé chamber ; surrounded by all his principal offi- 
cers and by many ladies: He caused a circle to be 
cleared, within which the child was admitted, tage- 
ther with her attendant, and» a priest in his ‘canoni- 
cals. The patient was then stripped.naked, and 
placed ‘upon her knees in the centre,of the. eitcle. 
The clergyman having. pronounced an ipraneate 
prayer—perhape the office above mentio fharise 
approached the kneeling girl, and, with. she hog 9 
.rent solemnity, touched the sores occasioned hon 
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every body beléld; with wonder and iiffection; a my 





disease, pronouncing, at Het bye a 
the, words, “ Ttouch, but God 
, wan 
little sums of 
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sons, withheld. 


_and pry scorched and smothered bodies were, found 


seats er inarhe lel open edie | , eeereenne 
heard the woman herself relate it, and who had 
touched with his own fingers the spots upon her body 
which had’previously been honored by contact with) 
those of Charles... ead es if 

We conelade with a summary view of some of the 
atrocities perpetrated after the battle ef Culloden, 
and for which the memory of the Duke of Cumber- 
land will be justly execrated to the latest time : 
















cooled, and the victors completely assured of re- 


ceiving no farther annoyance from the enemy, were||@te death. Su t 
or whose spirits, formerly so daring, could not sus- 
and the writer who now undertakes to display them||tain them through this trying scene, fell upon their 
knees, and, with piteous cries and many invocations 
Neither this imputation,||t0 heaven, implored mercy. But they petitioned in 


such ‘as to'be scarcely credible by . the present age ; 


in their real colors, may perhaps incur the charge o 
exaggeration or prejudice. 


however, hor any sentiment of delicacy shall be al.|| Vain. — : ¢ 
lowed here to stifle the statements which ‘so many||9f @ single minute—before they could utter one brief| 
former historians have, for these, or far worse rea-||prayer to heaven, the platoon, which stoed at the 
distance of only two orthree yards, received orders 
to fire. 
be brought against the Duko of Cumberland, in refe.|;company fell prostrate upon the ground, and expired 
rencé to this period of the campaign, is that he did||instantly. But, to make sure work, the men were 


The most obvious charge of barbarity which can 


not take the pains which are usually taken by victors 


in civilized warfare, of attending to the wonnded of brains of all who seemed to show any symptoms of 


the enemy in common with those of his own army, 


Charles, who, notwithstanding all the attempts which dual survived—a gentleman of the clan Fraser, He 


have been made to show him up as a monster, can- 
not be denied to have used his victories with mode- 
ration and humanity, had-all along treated the wound- 
ed of his prisoners with the most anxious and con- 
siderate kindness ; even incumbering himself, at va- 
rious periods of his campaign, in order to provide 
for their comfort. But with the Duke of Cumber. 
land, whose opportunities for displaying humanity 
were so much better, the case was very different. 
Not only didhe permit the bloody scene already de- 
scribed, where the wounded insurgents were indis- 
criminately massacred, but he actually taok a per- 
sonal interest in the completion of the dreadful work. 
Soon after the battle, he was riding over the field, 
accompanied by Colonel Wolfe, the future hero of 
Quebec, when he observed a wounded Highlander 
sit up on his elbow, and look at him with what ap- 
peared to his eyes defiance. ‘t Wolfe,” he cried, 
‘*shoot me that Highlander scoundrel, who thus 
dares to look on us with so insolent a stare.”—“* My 
commission,” said the gentle and excetlent Wolfe, 
“is at your royal highness’s disposal ; but I never 
can consent to become anexecutioner.” The High. 
lander, in all prebability, was soon despatched .by 
some less scrupulous hand; but it was remarked 
that from that day, the recusant officer declined visi- 
bly in the favour and confidence of. his commander. 

It is a fact equally authentic with the preceding, 
that, on the day after the action, when it was disco- 
vered that some of the wounded had survived both 
the weapons of the enemy-and the dreadful rains 
which’ fell in the interval, he sent out detachments 
from Inverness, to put these unfortunates out of pain. 
The savage executianers of his barbarous commands 
performed their duty with awful accuracy and delibe- 
ration ; carrying all they could find to different pieces 
of rising ground throughout the field, where, having 
first ranged them in due order, they dispatched them 
by shot of musketry. On the following day (Friday) 
other parties were sent out to search the houses of 
the neighboring peasantry, in which, it was under- 
stood, many of the mutilated Highlanders had taken 
refuge. They found so great a number as almost 
te render the office revolting to its bearers ; but, with 
the exception of a few who received mefey at the 
hands of the officers, all were conscientiously mur- 
dered. An unconcerned eye witness afterwards re- 
ported to the writer just quoted, that on this day he 
saw no fewer than seventy-two individuals “ killed 
in cold blood!” Dreadful, however, as this scene} 
must have been, it was surpassed in fiendish wick. 
edness by a sort of supererogatory cruelty which Was 
acted by the soldiers in the course of their other ope- 
rations. At a little distance from the field of 
battle, there was a wretched hut, used for sheltering 
sheep in stormy weather, into which a constdéra- 
ble number of the wounded had crawled, The 
soldiery, on discovering them, actually proceed.| 
ed to secure the door and set the house in, flames ; 
80 that all within perished, including many persons 
who were merely engaged iu. attending the wound. 
ed. Inthe rubbish of this habitation, between thirty 


‘life. Upon the third day, when the search was made 
throughout the neighboring cottages; these misera- 
ble men were seized by the. ruthless soldiers, tied 

The barbarities which followed the victory of|| with ropes, and tossed into ‘a cart, and taken out to 
Culloden, when the fervour of battle must have been||the side of a park wall, where; being ranged up in 
order, they were commanded to prepare for immedi- 
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receiving 






that official chose to render at the risk ef his own 


Such as retained the use of their limbs, 


Before they hed been ranged up for the space 


Almost every individual in the unhappy 


ordered to club their muskets, and dash out the 


life. This order was obeyed literally. One indivi- 
hed received a ball, but yet showed the appearance 
of life. The butt of a soldier’s musket was accord- 
ingly applied to his head to despatch him; never- 
theless, though his nose and cheek were dashed 
in, and one of his eyes dashed out, he did not 
expire. He lay for sume time in a state of 
agony not to be described, when Lord Boyd, 
son of the Earl of Ki!marnock, happening to pass, 
perceived his body move, and ordered him to be 
conveyed to a secure place, when he recovered in 
the course of three months. The unfortuate man 
lived many years afterwards to tell the dreadful tale ; 
and the writer already alluded to appears to have 
derived his information from this excellent source. 
The Duke of Cumberland has been characterized 
by his friend Earl Waldegrave, as one whose judg- 
ment would have been equal to his. parts, had it not 
been too much guided by his passions, which were 
often violent and ungovernable. The cruelties, 
however, which distinguished his Scottish campaign, 
rather argue the cool malignant fiend than the violent 
man of anger. His courage was that of the bull- 
dog ; but he had not the generosity of that animal, to 
turn ‘away from his victim when it could no longer 
oppose him. After fairly overthrowing his antago- 
nist, his savage disposition demanded that he should 
throttle, and gore, and excruciate it, as a revenge for 
the trouble to which it had put him in the combat. 


Scenes 1N our Parisn, sy a Country Parson’s 


They who will read these simple annals with a right 
spirit, will findin them both amusement and improve- 
ment. They are, we cannot doubt, real scenes, 
such as any parish in England may afford—portrayed 
with feeling, and beauty of sentiment as well as of 
expression, and all tending to inculcate as the sole re. 
liance ior happiness, or consolation, a belief in, and 
dependance on the truths and promises of the Bible. 


Tue Boox or my Lapy, a Melange, by a Bachelor 
Knight; 1 vol.; Philad., Key & Brppte.—Most of 
the rhapsodies of this prettily printed volume have 
appeared separately before, we believe, in annuals 
and other similar publications ; and upon the whole, 
we think they might as well have been left in their 
scattered state, for together they are too overpower. 
ing. We may, however, very possibly be of the num. 
ber of those of ‘* Spitzbergen-like temperament,” for 
whom the author expressly declares he does not 
write, and therefore unworthy to criticise, as we are 
certainly incapable of admiring, such soaring flights. 


Canrersury Taxes, first series, by Harner and 
Sornia Lee; 2 vols. Philadelphia, Caney, Lea & 


Biancnarp.—It is well to go back, amid the multi-|| 


plicity of new works daily poured forth, now and 
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army had been carried, immediately || Richelieu: N. Y., Haxrern & Buoruens.—1 
after the battle, from a wood in whieh they had found ; Se ee 
their first shelter, to the ceurt-yard of that residence, vel, heretofore wotioed inthis om 
where they remained two daye in the open air, with||'" a, Bey 
with their wounds undressed, and only 
‘such acts of kindness from the steward of the house, 
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‘and events with great power 
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Companion ro THe Cunistian Lynx; by Rev. Je... 
suua Leavitt. New York: Jonatruan TT.— 
This is a republication, without the music, and with 
the addition of many new hymns, of the Christian . 
Lyre, a book of devotional poetry, which appeared » 
in 1831. yee yee 


oh eee 


Love.w’s Foxy, a novel, by Canotins Lex Hants, — 
author of De Lara, Lemirah, &c. Cincinnati; Huse 
parp & Epmunps.—An American novel, printed in 
e city of the West, and very well printed too in good 
bold type—a lady, too, the author—what further shall 
we say? We had better, we believe, commit the 
work to the judgment of the country, without saying 
any thing. Under cover of the principle; which seeme 
to be gaining ground, that what is American mustnet 
be, what is called, harshly dealt by—Lovell’s Folly 
may gain favor, and we would not willingly intercept 
a. ray thereof, 


ie 


ay 
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New Mars.—State of New York—State of Ohio. 
J. H. Cotton & Co. N. Y. publishere.—These aretwo 
very well executed and well colored maps, drawn 
by D. H. Burr, and reduced toa size that renders 
them convenient for consulting, without 
any material objects. Ragnar sce 
No. V. | wir 
Wer ine, Virginia, Oct, 29th. © 
I used to think our sea-board climate as jonsas 
it could well be; but the changing skies under which we. 
have travelled for the last three days. convince. me that 
no where is the office of weather-cock less of a sineeuré 
than in the region through which I have just travelled: 
Yet I do not complain of the weather. Far from it—I 
consider myself iarly fortunate in -having, during a 


ye a 


self peculiarly : 
three days ride over the Alleghanies, seen that fine meun+ © 


tain district under every vicissitude of climate ;: and though 
the cold has at times been severe—the harsh rains .any- 
thing but agreeable for the time—the Indian summer heat 
almost sultry—and lastly the snow most unseasonable, I ~ 
could not, if 1 had made my own private arrangements 
with the clerk of the weather, have fixed: it upom:the 
whole more to my satisfaction. The:still cold frosty morn- 
ings gave —— and boldness of outline to: the «moun 
tain scenery, that extended its limits and - heightenedits 
effect. The rains which an hour aSerward washed©the 
changing leaves, brightened their tints for the noonsday 
sun which followed, and the warm mist. of evening imbd- 
ed the landscape with aCiaude-like mellowness that suited 
the rich repose of evening among the bills» « yao. 
As for the snow, nothing could be more: beautiful than 
ithe effect of it at this season in the woods, Werhad 
two flurries, on successive days, each of which after covering 
the ground about.an inch in depth, was succeeded! i 


in your mind the brilliant and animated effect produced 
by a January sun shining through a leafless grove, over 
the fresh white carpet that has been wound among - 
trees during the preceding night. How do the dead branch- 
2s smile in the frosty: sunbeams—how joyously does every 
nan cm: the refracted light ! 
tinted leaves of autumn blushing over those rigid» limbs, 
and reflecting warmth upon the dazzling pa rors 
them—green, gold, and purple—scarlet, saffron, and ver- 

ili | i | | hu * z. * , 
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along the sky, and now broken by ravines, through which - 
a dozen conflicting lights climb their shaggy 


not less striking, let it be a majestic river, whose: —" 
islands, rich alluvial bottoms, and wooded eyond, are” 
thus dressed at once in autumn’s pomp and win 








then to those volumes that time and the judgment of 





by the 





ry people, after the monsters had depart. 


ed from the scete of their ravages: 


men have tested: We are therefore well pleased to —- ‘ 
see this edition of tales well reniembered in othet ® canter over thosé heights on a bracing October 
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sway 


And jet -nothing geen be mare cali s 
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ese ‘The hardships of auch a tour must form no bad 


. teeward to enter upon. Their horses, of course, frequently 
give out on the road ; and, in companies so numerous, sick- 
twas tvunt frequently overtake some of the members. Nor! 


to go on foot, they are no 


admirable pencil of Cervantes has assigned to him. The 
apparition did not show itself, however ; and we left the 
pocket-book at the nearest inn, to be disposed of according 
to the claimants that might appear, These mountains, 
though occasionally thus cut up by precipitous glens, are 
still by no means rocky—as would appear from the fact of 
the inhabitants hunting deer on horseback, through woods 
which would be almost impervious to a pair of city-bred 
legs. The modus operandi is very simple. The hunters 





Apropos of pedestrians, though 
western man generally journcys on horseback, 
numbers of the former on this side of the Al- 


i 
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collect in a troop—drive the deer in a circle—and then 
shoot from the saddle. You may remember something of 
the same Kind described in Waverley. The soil must in ge- 





generally have a tow-cloth knapsack or 
if across their backs, and are often 
in a blue coat, gray trowsers, and 
about forty miles a day. Those with 
generally found to be Germans. The horse- 
a drab great coat, fur cap, and 
addition to a pair of well-filled| 
very strapped to their crupper a con- 
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neral be indifferent, according to what was told us by the 
keeper of a turnpike gate, who claimed to be the father of 
twenty-seven children! I asked this worthy paterfamilias 
if the country was healthy ? “ Healthy, sir !” he replied, 
‘¢ that it is—healthy and poor—ten people run away where 
one dies in it.” The soil improves much after leaving the 
mountains ; and we crossed some rich bottom lands when 
fording the Youghioghany and Monongahela rivers,—the 





last you would expect to find in the wardrobe of 
@ backwoodéeman, viz. an umbrella. The females of every 
rank, in this mountainous country, ride in short dresses. They 
are generally wholly unattended, and sometimes in large 
parties of their own sex. The saddles and housings of their 
horses are very gay, and I have repeatedly seen a party of 
four or five buxom damsels, mounted en sorry looking beasts, 
whose rough hides, unconscious of a currycomb, contrasted 
ie with saddles of purple velvet, reposing on 
é saddle cloths worked with orange-coloured borders. 
I have examined the manufacture of these gorgeous trap- 
imgs et the saddieries in some of the towns in passing. 
much resemble those which are prepared in New- 
for the South American’ market, and are of a 
mauch cheaper make, and far less durable, than those which 
taste would prefer. Still the effect of these gay 
a glimpse of them afar off, fluttering 

no means bad. They would show 
be a great assistance to a painter in 
of a sombre landscape. 
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former a branch of the latter, and both fine pebbly streams, 
navigable at certain seasons of the year. 


About thirty miles from Wheeling we first struck the na- 
tional road. It appears to have been originally constructed 
of large round stones, thrown without much arrangement on 
the surface of the soil, after the road was first graded. These 
are now being ploughed up, and a thin layer of broken stones 
is in many places spread over the renovated surface. I hope 
that Uncie Sam has not the conscience to call this Macada- 
mizing. It yields like snow-drift to the heavy wheels which 
traverse it, andthe very best parts of the road that I saw 
are not to be mentioned with a Long-Island turnpike. ‘T'wo- 
thirds indeed of the section we traversed were. worse than any 
artificial road { ever travelled, except perhaps the log cause- 
ways among the new settlements in northern New-York. 
The ruts are worn so broad and deep by heavy travel, that an 
army of pigmies might march into the bosom of the country, 
under the cover they would afford ; and old Ixion himself could 
hardly trundle his wheel over such awful furrows. Perhaps 
I was the more struck with the appearance of this celebrated 
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greatest portion of travellers one meets 
not to mention the ordinary stage passengers, consists 

and the emigrants. The former- generally 
before their enormous wagons—stout, heavy 
descended, it is said, from the famous 
of Normandy. They go about twenty 
day. The leading horses are often ornamented with 
@ number of bells suspended from a square raised frame 
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highway, from the fact of much of the road over the moun- 
tains having been in excellent condition. There is one fea- 
ture, however, in this national work which is truly fine,—I 
allude to the massive stone bridges which form a part of it. 
They occur, as the road crosses a winding creek a dozen 
times within twice as many miles, continually. They con- 
sist either of one, two, or three arches; the centre arch 





work over their collars ; the same being originally adopted 


being sprung a foot or two higher than those on either side. 
Their thick walls projecting above the road, their round 








c ing ma¢hines of each other's approach 
and prevent their being brought up all standing, in the nar- 
vow parts of the road. 


stone buttresses, and carved key-stones, combine to give 


like ; and marks them as memorials of taste and power, 





As for the emigrants, it would astonish you to wit 
they get along. A covered one-horse wagon gene- 


which will tell for the country when the brick towns they 





contains the whole worldly substance of a family con- 
sisting unfrequently of a dozen members. The tolls 


ly provides 
Rosinante to transport his whole family to the far west. The 
ies of the poor animal are of course half the time un- 


bind together shall have crumbled in the dust. 
These frequently recurring bridges, you can readily con- 
ceive, constitute a striking and happy feature in the land- 
scape, as, while the road leads through a narrow valley for 
many miles, they appear at almost every turn spanning its 
deep bosom, and reflected with all their sombre beauty in 
the stream below. 





the demand ‘upon ‘them, and you will, therefore, 
i ard; tarely see any one in the wa- 
‘child. overtaken by sickness, or a 
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The valley widens within a few miles of Wheeling, and 
the road strikes into the hill-side, whose crooked base it has 
long been following. It soon begins to be cut out of the so- 
lid rock, and the ascent is rapidly accelerated. Above, on 





him on his way. The 
ishinted above, cither trudges 
or, leading some weary little tra- 
lind, endeavours to keep the rest 
by the way-side. The old 
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the right, the trees impend from a lofty hill over your path, 
and far below you see the stream, so long your companion, 
gleaming through a small cultivated bottom, which shows like 
a garden to theeye. It is girded by steep hills, and seems, 
with its single mill and one or two farm-houses, to be shut 
out from all the world. You advance a pistol shot, and you 





beneath the wagon to prevent the 
too freely im a friendly 
made acquaintance with 
foliowers in passing, by 
by, and my canine friend, 
occasionally afterward, was always 
to acknowledge the intimacy. Sometimes these inva- 

companions give out on the road, and in their broken 
‘down condition are sold for a song by their masters. I saw 
several fine setters which I had reason to came into 


Yory school for the arduous life whjeh the new settler has af- 


look into the chimnies of Wheeling. The Oxnro is beneath 
your feet. The town lies in se narrow a strip -along the 
river, that, from the ridge on which you stand, you will hardly 
notice its crowded buildings ; and that first view of the lovely 
fiver of the west is wogth a journey of a thousand miles. 
The clear majestic tide, the fertile islands on its bosom, the 
bold and towering heights opposite, with the green esplanade 
of alluvion in front, and the forest-crowned headlands above 


the Ohio. 


lta 


them an air of solidity and strength that is really Roman-} 


anid below, round which the river sweeps away, to bless and 
gladden the fruiiful regions that ‘drink its limpid waters,— 
these, with the recollections of deeds done upon its banks— 
the wild incidents and savage encounters of border story, so 
immediately contrasted with all the luxuries of civilization 
that now floats securely upon that peaceful current,—these 
make. up a moral picture whose colours are aid in the heart, 
never to be effaced ;— no man will ever forget his first view of 
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p Roscoe, of the 
Liverpool, brings us London papers of and to the 
23d. They are-of ususual interest. And first, of 
Carr. Ross.—The item of intelligence by this arri- 
rival, however, which; we confess, touches us the 
most—and, if we may judge from the general gratu- 
lation with which every one we have seen receives 
it, will most touch our readers—is that of the eafe 
return to England of thia long-lost officer and all 
the companions save three of his original voyage. 
He, with his son, commander Ross, had reached 
London, after being received throughout their whole 
progress from the north of England, where they 
landed from the Orkneys, with acclamations, ringing 
of bells, and every sign of rejoicing. They had dined 
with the king, by whom they were most warmly 
welcomed, and from the heads of the admiralty, and 
in every other quarter had received the most gratify 
ing reception. Soincredulous was the public of the 
possibility of his having returned in safety, that when 
the news of it reached London, it was taken as a 
hoax, and although a meeting of the subscribers to 
Captain Back’s expedition was convened in order to 
take measures immediately to recall that gallant 
and self-devoted individual, Mr. Perry the Gover. 
nor of Hudson’s Bay Company, in assenting to take 
the preliminary steps for expiditing such recall, yet 
spoke ofthe retnrn of Capt. Ross as far from certain. 
Having appeared, however, in person, all doubts 
were at an end; and this very packet has, we dare 
say, brought out despatches, with orders from the 
Hudson Bay Company te transmit by express to 
Cap:. Back, the gratifying intelligence of the safe 
return of those, of whom, amidst the discourage. 
ments and uncertainties of all others, he never des- 
paired, and tor the chance, desperate as it seemed to 
most, of rescuing whom, he willingly incurred the 
risk of mueh toil and suffering, and the imminent 
hazard of a lingering and protracted death. Truly 
enviable, indeed, will be his feelings, when he hears 
the safety of his friend, and finds, moreover, that 
after justly entitling himself to the whole merit o 
such a sacrifice as his attempt implies, he may be 
very honorably, and for the most sufficient reasons, 
exempted from the hardships and perils of further pro- 
secuting it. There is a letter from Capt. Back in the 
London papers, dated 19th June, from Norway house, 
Jack river, where he was making preparations to in- 
sure a safe transport of his boats, crews, &c. to a win- 
tering ground. An express, therefore, sent off now, 
will intercept him in his winter quarters. 

France was agitated by the events in the Peninsu- 
la, and according to the Spectator, 

‘s The French Government have determined to 
station an army of observation, fifty thousand strong, 
along the Pyrenees. It is destined to act only in the 
event of Bourmont and his fellow officers taking 
arms under Don Carlos ; which, it is maintained, 
would justify French interference with the internal 
concerns of Spain. A story which has been circu- 
lated of a protest by Posxo di Borgo against Louis 
Philip’s recognition of Queen Isabella the Second, is 
jscouted as absurd, by the Paris correspondent of the 
Times. 

Louis Philip has gained some popularity among 
his subjects, by the promptitude with which he has 
taken part with the existing Spanish Government; 
but he is likely to lose it in other ways. Ina spirit 
of servile compliance with the wishes of the Aus- 
trian Government, he has caused the artest of 4 
very old friend of European liberty, Buenarotti, Mar- 


The packet shi 





this noble prospect, and 








Accidents often oveurting with 


plunging into the smoky town below 


I descended with regret from the elevation which afforded 


quis de Canossa, the only surviving descendant of 
Miehael Angelo. [is advocate, M. Prati, has pub- 
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am now comfuriably quartered in the best tavern in the!!lished @ letter soliciting subscriptions in England in 
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order'to defray ‘the charges of his defence. The |iJac 
banished patriots of Italy, it seems, are not safe from 
the prosecution of their Austrian tyrants even in Pa- 
ris.. The Times says, in reference to this subject— 

“ The offence of this illustrious sufferer is his de. 
votion to the cause of liberty from early manhood, 
and his Italian birth. (These Northern and Eastern 
despots will drive the world mad with their outrages; 
but this ie notall. The French nation, who are in 
earnest both where their domestic liberties and their 
national independence are concerned, must see with 
pain the obliquities of their so-called Constitutional 
Monarch, and his wavering but wily policy, with 
hatred of tyranny on his lips, and prompt subservieney 
to its dictates in his actions. The Regent of Spain 
might take a lesson from the fate of Poland, and think 
a little before she yields herselfimplicitly to the coun. 
cils of Louis Philip.” 

Hoiianp anp Betcium.—There appears to be 
some chance of a collision between the Dutch and 
Belgian troops. The fortress of Maestricht, garri- 
soned by the Dutch, cannot be approached except 
through a territory declared to be neutral and inviola- 
ble: and which the King of Holland has no right to 
march his troops through, until he has removed the 
obstructions which still impede the navigation of the 
Maese. But the term of service ofa portion of the 
garrison has expired, and they have become mutin- 
ous and insist upon beingrelieved. The question is, 
whether the King of Holland will, under these cir- 
eumstances, attempt to replace them with fresh 
troops. Should he determine to do so, the Bel- 
gians who have moved a considerable ferce 
in that direction, will oppose him; and the French 
also would have a right to interfere, as they 
are parties to the eonvention by which the terri- 
tory in question is declared to be inviolable and 
strictly neutral. General Sr. Cyr, the Commander 
of the French army of the North, had arrived in 
Brussels in order to make arrangements with the 
Belgian Government relative to their future proceed- 
ings. 

Spain.—The manifesto of the Queen, published 
some days ago by us, had dissatisfied the liberal 
party in Spain and throughout Europe, without con. 
ciliating the apostolical party at home. Don Carlos 
had entered Spain, and the provinces of Biscay and 
Navarre were in a state of insurrection. Madrid 
however remained tranquil. The army generally 
espoused the cause of the young Queen, and there 
seemed little reason to doubt, at the latest dates, that 
the Regent would, by her own strength and forces, 
be able to subject the whole kingdom to the rule of 
the Infanta. Ifnot, however, Louis Philippe, through 
M. de Rayneval, had epenly proffered his aid to main. 
tain the rights of the young Queen. So at least we 
read the professions of that functionary, though the 
London Times takes the: whole as a mere compli- 
mentary flourish. Our own conclusion from all the 
accounts however is, that the Regent would of her- 
self put down opposition: Don Carlos, though in 
Spain, was concealed ; the military commanders of 
provinces had all given in their adhesion to the new 
dynasty, and Bourmont and his Vendeans, who had 
left: the Portuguese service, and were performing 
quarantine in Estremadara, had been ordered out of 
the kingdom. 

The acknowledgment of the young Queen by Aus- 
tria had been received, but with many reservations, 
some of which were very unsatisfactory. 


The French had fully recognized the young sove. 
reign, and we presume—though as our papers only 
reach back to the 18th, we see no evidence of it— 
England had done likewise. ‘The latest , tate from 


- Madrid are of 14th October. 


» Pontocan.—Every thing here was in statw quo. 
The dates are only to the 7th. Those by the Swe. 


ie Rig. ented here some days ago, were of the|| 
os 12h. Great distress prevailed among the troops of Pe- ‘ 
a Se etetenaed Gree. Beurmont, De la Reehe 


\tises,—viz :, that of Adrianople, of the 2d of Decem- 


Hhave solely to provide provisions for those auxiliaries 





Seeanaliny and other. pir had left the service of lo 


Miguel, owing to disagreements with the Portuguese 
officers as to the mode of condweting the campaign 
Bourmont’s son, however, and others of his country- 
men, remain. Gen. Macdonald was the eommander 
of the. Miguélites. 


Torxey anv Rossia.—The treaty between these 
two Powers is at length published. We copy an 
abstract of its provisions, giving the supplementary 
article at length. That article, inasmuch as it stip- 
ulates, that upon the requisition of Russia, the Porte 
shall at any time close the DarJanelles to every for. 
eign power, will not fail to be protested against by 
this country, as well as by France and England. 


The knowledge of the treaty between Rassia and 
the Porte has at last become publie. The following 
is an abstractof it. It is dated the 8th of July ; being, 
according to the Turkish chronology, the 24th day of 
the moon, and consists of the preamble, 6 articles, 
and a conclusion, signed by the Seraskier Achmet 
Pacha, on the part of the Porte ; and Ceunt Orloff and 
M. de Bouteniff on the part of Russis. By the first 
article it is deelared that there shall be perpetual 
peace, friendship and alliance, between the con. 
tracting parties, as well by land as by sea, and that 
this alliance has for its object the reciprocal defence 
against all attacks, of whatever kind, they promising 
to arrange mutually all affairs which may compro. 
promise the tranquillity, and to secure it respectively 
without any exemption, and for thts object to afford 
each other effective assistance and conjunctive aid. 
The second article confirms all the preceding trea- 


ber, 1829; that signed at St. Petersqurg, on the 14th 
of Apiil, 1830; and the convention relative to 
Greece, consluded at Constantinople on the 9th of 
July, 1732. The third article specifies, that in con 

formity to the principles laid down as the basis of 
the treaty, and on the consideration of this recipro- 
cal defence, Russia betng desirous of maintaining the 
independence and complete preservation of the Ot- 
toman empire, his Imperial Majesty engages to afford 
to the Porte all those auxillary forces, both of sea 
and land, which circumstances may oblige Turkey to 
require ; and in case such emergency should rise, his 
Sublime Highness is to decide on the number of 
forces both by sea and land which he may desire.— 
The fourth article provides, that of the two Powers, 
that which demands such aid from the other shall 


forces. The fifth articles allows that, although the 
two contracting Powers have the intention of acting 
upon this treaty for a long time, yet, if cireumstancs 
should arise to require any alteration of the provi- 
sions contained therein, the term ef eight year isa 
defined forthe purpose, to commence from the step 
of the ratifications ; but if circumstances should de. 
mand an intermediate revision, the parties agree to 
treatthereupon. The sixth article establishes that 
the ratifications are to take place at Constantinople 
within the term of two months, or before if possible. 
The conclusion states that this treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, has been negociated and 
contracted by the said respective Plenipotentiaries, 
who have consequently exhibited thereunto their full 
powers, in virtue of which they signed and sealed 
the said document. 

The following supplementary article is the most 
important of all, at least to fereign nations :—* Sup. 
plementary article. The Sublime Porte, in pursu- 
anee of the principles, will close, in case of need, 
the Straits of the Dardanelles, that is te say, it will 
not permit the entrance of any foreign vessel, even 
under any pretext whatsoever. The present sepa. 
rate article shall be regarded as if inserted word by 
word, and comprised in the said treaty of alliauce of- 
fonsive and defensive, and shall as such be equally 
maintained and observed.” 


———————— 
SUM MARY. 
















measured a depth of Byes a 
Buffalo Harbor.—On we cou 
rour sail in our harbor, . inclading nie. 
4 heavily laden with merchandize fe 
great was the rush of passengers to Jhio 
t leaving the wharf in the morniogs thet 
aie to cy “i some ashore. ' 
and crowded with deine : oe, HB 
For the West.—The wind, which since 
has blown from the south-west hauled 
to the northward and westward. Asthisisa 
wind from port, the hint was not lost apon our 
gators. At half past 9 o’clock this forenoon w 
ed thirty-seven, sail then in sight, and 
outward-bound. Many others were busily 
in the harbor, and should the wind continue fa 
we may expect to see the harbor deserted ere s 
down. Many goodsare still here, and should-our 
re — ten + permit, some, at least, of these ves. 
sels will yet take another freight. Sogunaoae 
the press of goods, the whole season, that 
supply of salt for the west could not be sent, d se. 
veral thousand barrels now needed there, 
ready, cannot be forwarded for want of pres soma 
which to ship. i 


Montreal 19th Nov.—The town has now a * 
dedly wintry appearance; on Sa 

commenced faliing, and remained on | ee 
Sunday. All yesterday it continued to's 

tervals, and towards dusk the the neter 
down to 30—two degrees below the reezin; ’ 
hence there is little doubt of its continua 
few days. 


i Monroe Court pene ae 
—— e 28th -ult., at about ‘1 the 
- —_ ~ Centrevilie, Monroe County, 

iscovered-to be in es, building, og 
ther with almost all the public recordsef the county 
was totally preci There panei std be no 
|doubt but it was the work of an incendiary. Itwre 
the first day of the session of the cireuit court, and ~ 
fortunately for parties, the trial docket was in pos- 
sesion of the Clerk, and many of the papers’ : 
ing suits were in the-hands of the _ 
court was therefore opened ina nei 
ing, and the business of the term was ee 
impeded. Nothing had transpired’ when oar in- 
formant left Menroe, tending to fix suspicion on the 
individual who committed the offence Manet Pa. 
triot, of Nov. 11.) 


[From New Orleans, Nov. 9.} 
We learn that the ship New Jersey beste at the 
Bar) was run into by the ship Florida, near the Hole 
in the Wall, and that both vessels . 
able damage. They had to put into Key and 
repair. ‘ be. 
We understand that in consequence of 














iud isposition of his lady, the Hon. yee 
will not leave Boston until about Th / The 
same. cause has operated to prevent his rd 


preparations for an address to the members « 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. 


Battimore 26th inst.—The three. masted steam 


packet Virginia, Captain James Hart, left. thie port 
this morning ou her first trip for Charleston, She 


had on board a- number of pescengocn aaa seta 
ern part of our country, and some on a 
New Orleans, via the harleston and ugusta, 










road. The enterprize isa one, 

no doubt will be crowned wit c - rot 
The New York State Temperance 5 conventi 

—_ on its business on Friday eni 


tiga. . “The circumstance (says the Albany 
Journal), that more than 250 delegates assemb 
this inclement season when the travelli 





The meteoric phenomena of the 13th instant, 















which Captain Dixey, of. the Algonquin arrived at 


Philadelphia, saw 130 miles:from the coast, were|(r 


seenalso as far southas Augusta, (Ga.) and as far West 


as Cincinnati and Columbus in Ohio. The appear-|jtending the convention as delegates, 


; were the same, it would seem, everywhere, 


evinced a spirit most favorable to the cause. The 
whole proceedings, with the res 





the debates thereon, will be | " - 
mb ofthe Temprnee Recta hid im 
mediately. The young men of Utica, and those : 


La State Tem 




























roapecting | 
been paid by American 
authors, Messrs, Carey, 
e ste: prtaelped booksellers of that city, 
: sgibly the most extensive publishing house in 
"the United States, have made the fbawing exposi. 
tions 
Te the Editor of the P nia Foyuirer : 
-»Sir—Y our correspondent R. calls in question the 
“fag of $30,000 having ever been paid to authors 
: @ year, by any bookselling house in this 
‘eountry. The writer of this has never seen the arti- 
Siemans your correspondent replies, but as the 
~ was derived from him, he holds himsel 
ree for the correctness of the assertion that 
“we have more than $30,000 to authors and edi- 
‘m year. | 
“© Wee have. now before usa list of 50 original, 12 
- trapalated, and »L7 edited works,. published within 
S ‘(of many of them several editions) for 
th the authors and editore have received from 
. 037. A litthe more time for examination 
probably increaee it to $135,000, or an average 
; 27 pew per annum, being rather less than was sta. 
ted from memory. Our engagements at this moment 
or hie us to. pay little less than $40,000 te authors, 
of which nearly :000 will be for two works. 
re , nt considered | tens entitled to 
J much credit for paying authors liberally, any more 
we Kh) we should be disposed to admit that they were 
to censure ‘for not paying all who think 
tto write. The bookseller is only the channel 
which the favors of the public are convey- 
bo the author. If the stream be copious he will 
 besure to-have a full.share. » If there be no favor on 
* ghe'part of the: public, the bookseller who would un- 
“y dertake te -act in their. stead would speedily be bank. 
ph ieee daye of brisk competition, there 1s no 
whose books will be read, who cannot be paid, 
- and there is no such author who complains. There 
are, undoubtedly, a: all times, men of talent who have 
*-yegson to complain of the reception their works ex- 
) perionesy but the fault lies with the public and not 
‘the bookseller, although the author is generaily dis- 
. posed to place upon-his shoulders a large portion o 
—othe:blame: We have suggested to some of our au- 
thors that a very interesting book might be made o 
the * Calamities of Booksellers,”.to match D'Isra- 
elie Calamities of Authors. Authors have at all 
times taken care_to let the world know their troubles, 
so that only one side of the question is known. We 
are pursuaded that there are few.booksellers in ex. 
tensive business who could not contribute a chapter. 
Carey, Lea & Co. 


“An officer of tie United States Ship Peacock, 
givesthe annexed account (in a letter dated Ba. 
Aavia, July 12th, 1833) of the introduction of the 














































‘ dle of February last, at the head of the Gulf o 
Siam. 











\ @own for onr acommodation by the Government. 


- héspitably entertained by the Gevernor. 






much disgusted 
all who approached him. 
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the river, which is generally. about a 
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Captain and other officers of that vessel to the King 
of Siam. The Peacock anchored, about the mid- 


“On the 18th, Captain Geisinger, Mr. Roberts, 
and @ number of officers, went up in large boats sent 


“ We stayed at Pecknam the first night, a were 
e is un 
Sar pay ps oa humored face. We were at 
at the abject, cringing 

He was 
divan, which somewhat resembled. a 
pon, peer The natives, on entering the room, 

down like ‘degs, and crawl about, not 
Sp wna Lo ahr in the presence of a superior. Early 
Selaben ae we took leave of our. host, and pro. 







The country is low, and 
‘ an extensive fortifi- 
“Cation, te oa marae style, After 
sat dark we arrived in the midst of the \city of Bankok, |} 
the capit sty sngteoednd our qnarters in the} 
igned for our accommodation. It is a large 
w Ay Government for a foreign 
ent cityabout three weeks. | 
ann wich feature} wo servants in livery, and a trumpeter ; after sundry 
Bad : oad 
a side the tiv 
oft 


of people, w were yeldijaatitg Defers’ bit in the posure 
or Crawling about on all-fours. He is a 
‘man, and was, according to the custom ot 
Iche ountry, almost naked, and seated on a raised 
platform, ornameated with carpets and cushions. To 
Our bows he made a slight inclination of the head. 
After some conversation with Mr. Roberts, we took 
our leave.; A few days before I left, we were ad. 
mitted to an audience of the King. Boats Wére pro. 
vided by the Phraklang, and we were paddled the 
distance ofabout half a mile: on landing, we mounted 
the horses prepared for us, and rode about half a 
mile in a round-about direction, to the interior of the 
walls around the palace. After waiting until our 
patience was nearly exhausted, we were eonducted 
to the presence of his Siamese Majesty. On each 
side of the road we walked were drawn up a long 
line. of soldiers, and a number of elephants, richly 
clothed. At length we were shown into a large 
room, and found ourselves looking down upon a 
thousand prostrate figures, on their knees, with 
their faces to the floor. According to previous ar- 
rangements, we made the required number of 
bows, &c. to his Majesty, and seated ourselves 
ona carpet in the place assigned us. The perfect 
silence which was observed, the prostrate atti- 
tute of the courtiers, and the appearance of the 
King on a throne opposite, were really most 
imposing, and produced im us a feeling of awe.— 
The room was very large, and highly decorated ; the 
throne was elevated eight or ten feet, and most beau- 
tifully ornamented. The King isa large man; he 
did not wear.any thing on his head, and his upper 
dress was 2 light andrich gauze, He asked some ques- 
tions of Mr. Hoberts about our country, government, 
&c. and said he was glad to see the Americans.— 
Our audience continued twenty minutes. After 
taking leave, we were shown the elephants, of which 
the King has a great number ; among them several 
were white, which kind are sacred amoug the Sia- 
mese. Within the ground enclosed about the palace 
are several temples to their gods, whose images are 
distributed about in great profusion, and generally in 
a tailor’s posture. A great quantity of gilding is 
used in the decorations of the sacred buildings, both 
within and without. In the limits of a letter itis im- 
possible for me to include any thing like a descrip. 
tion of all that we observed. The remainder of our 
time at Bankok was occupied in attending their plays, 
tumbling, &c. and we were sometimes much 
amused.” 




























The land is full of pertents which we take not upon 
us to read or interpret. In addition to the accounts 
of hurrieanes and falling stars heretofore published, 
we have in the annexed extract of a letter from the 
vicinity of Hudson in this State, the notice of another 
very unusual occurrence : 


** Woopnurn, NEAR Hupaon,. Nov. 15. 

‘*A singular occurrence took. place un my farm 
some days ago, which has excited a good deal of 
speculation among all who have since visited the 
spot. A beautiful and well grown little wood which 
you remember on the left of the road as you approach 
the house, containing about anacre and a half, sud- 
denly .sunk down about thirty feet, most part of it 
perpendieularly ; so that where not long since the 
roots of the trees were to all appearance firmly im- 
bedded, the topmost branches now peep out. The 
wood is bounded by the creek, of which the sides 
and. bottom are blue clay. The land near the bank, 
from some unexplained cause, seems to have given 
way.all.at once, and slid into the creek; which, by 
the mass thrown into it, is so filled up, that trom its 
previous width of fifty feet, with an occasional depth 
‘oftwenty, it is reduced to a little rill, which one 
‘might easily jump across. A strip of land adjoining 
the road of about thirty feet wide and of considerab!e 
length, has sunk straight down, so that where the sur- 
face was before level, there is now a perpendicular 
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Lafayaue; that sg ‘was no » srmaat me sntighition ” 
-as he was charged withal ; that he was actually near 
Paris during the three glorious days; and that the 
suit was trumpeted up by some malicious rival. The 
jury being of the same opinion, returned a-verdict 
in: his ‘favor, sages to ‘him forever the envied 
name of Gosling. We have some suspicion that 
sro trial 7 was one of Gesling’s ingenious puffs 
—(Star.] 


Education in Kentueky.—The attention of our 
fellow citizens in Kentucky is beginning to be roused 


jon the subject of primary Education. Some statistics 


which we read in a late number of the Maysville 
Eagle, showed an alarming destitution of common 
schools in that State, and an alarmingnumber of per. 
sons unable te read or write. A Convention was 
held on the subject at Lexington on the 7th instant, 
composed of more than 100 delegates from 19 coun. 
ties. Addresses were made by Dr. Beecher, Rev. 
Mr. Bullard and Dr: Drake, all of Cincinnati, and 
Rev, Mr. Kirk of Albany. .The Convention, after 
continuing in session two days, adjourned to meet at 
Frankfort on the 9th of January next, when it is 
hopedthe entire State will be represented. On the 
day previous to the opening of the above Convention, 
a Convention of _Teachers was held in the same city, 
and was addressed by Rev. Dr. Beecher and Pro. 
fessor Caldwell. Both are said to have acquitted 
themselves with great ability and effect.—[{Journal 
of Commeroce.]} 


Generau Orner.—All Midshipmen, whethe 
passed or not, who have seen sea service, and are 
not on special duty or furlough, will, after their leaves 
of absenee expire, consider it their duty in future, to 
repair to the Navy Yard near Norfolk, New York, 
or Boston, as may be most convenient, and there at. 
tend the navy school and perferm such services as 
may. be required of them, under the superintendence 
of the Commander of the Yard. 

The Commander of each Yard will furnish those, 
who report under this order, suitable accommoda- 
tions in the Receiving Ships or Vessels in ordinary, 
and suitable opportunities for professional instruc. 
tion, and employment in conformity with the gene. 
ral regulations prescribed by this Department. As 
the present measure is intended to be highly bene. 
ficial to the Midshipmen, he will -not, beyond the 
usual pay and rations, make any allowances for the 
execution of it. Levi Woopsury. 

Navy Department, 15th Nov. 1833. 


DerarTEENT OF State, 
Washington. 16th November, 1833. 4 

The following important notice to Mariners has 
been sent to this Department, from the U. S. Consu- 
late at London : 

Navigation into Harwicn Harzor. 
Trinity House, London, 19th Sept. 1833. 

Notice is hereby given, that this Corporation has 
caused a buoy, painted black, and marked on the 
head ‘*West Altar,” to be laid on the westeru elbow 
of the shoal named the Altar in the entrance to Har. 
wich Harbor. 

The buoy lies in 12 feet at low water spring tides, 
with the fellowing marks and compass bearings, viz: 

Harwich High Light House, its apparent width 
open northward of ‘the Low Light House, bearing 
N. W. by N. 

The first Martello Tower, eastward of Languard 
Fort, on with the extreme southern outworks of that 
garrison, bearing E. b. 8 1-38. 

By order. J, Hersert, Sec’y 


New Group of Islands.—A Sydney paper contains 
the following particulars respecting a group of Islands 
discovered by Captain Harwood, of the Hashmy, 
whaler, extracted from the log of that ship :— 

‘‘In coming down from Japan, jell ia witha group 
of islands, not laid down in the charts, in latitude 
5 deg. 45 min. north, and 152 deg. 35 min. east lon. 

itude,—about fifty miles N. W.of Young William's 










bank of thirty feet. The spectacle altogether is most 
curious, but, as you may imagine, presents no great 
improvement to the appearance of my farm.” 


Gosling, the blacking manufacturer, is likely to 
become a personage as important.as his colleague the 
celebrated Hunt, M. P.; of London. ‘After driving 
}about the city in a wagon, with a pair of fine bays, 












in- newspapers, and contest with rivals,—a 

|jsuit was me against a the Court of eee 
Pleas, pn goods obtain 

London of Abraham 3 but a 






under the name 


lands; the tops of the trees on the Islands were 
visible a considerable distance atsea. Ihad the crew 
of the Hashmy on them refreshing, who were treated 
with great kindness by the natives. The islands are 
very thickly inhabited,. with plenty of cocoa nuts, 
vegetables, and such refreshments as are necessary 


for crews coming from Japan with the scurvy. There 
jis also an excellent harbor on the eastern part of 
Young William's Islands.” 













Fire.—The lron Works ‘known a8 Mifflin mores, 
Gettysburg. 


»property of T. Stevens, Esq. of 
end Gotybare Tormike, Were 
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Pd ff's whar rf, at Esopus, Ulster count » with alf 
ite contents, was destroyed by fire ; and w 
distressing, three of lis children; between the ages 
of eight and twelve years, perished in the flames. 
‘| Wueéntan® Sreduuoar Cavse-—Superior Court, 
before Judge Oakley.—-The Fulton Steamboat Com. 
pany vs. Abraham Voorhis, James Jenkins, James 
Hill, and John Voorhis. — 
This cause which; hed been tried more than a 
year since before Chief Justice Jones of this Court, 
and a new trial obtained, was again tried this week. 
The plaintiffs owned the steamboat Washington, 
which ‘on the 14th May, 1831, was run foul of, and 
sunk: in» Long Island Sound, by the Chancellor. Liv. 
ingston, which was owned by the defendants. The 
guit was instituted for the recovery of the Washing. 
ton, between 50,000 and $60,000, as also damages 
‘for the Joss)of the profits which it was alleged would 
. have been received by the running of the Washington 
during the season. The accident occurred in the 
night, when the Choncellor Livingston, was coming 
: towards; and the Washingten going from New York, 
manning atthe rate of 10-knots an hour—and when 
ner 





st hove in sight were about 11 miles apart. 
They were near Stratford Light House ; the Wash. 
ington keepiag on her course was struck by the Chan- 
cellor Livingston which was partly laying too, and 
in a short time the former went down, haviag scarce. 
ly time to save her passengers. At the former trial, 

‘in-which the usages of the navigation of the Sound 
were introduced and proved, and in which there was 
a conflict of opinions, the plaintiffs recovered dama- 
gos tothe amount of $30,000.—lIn the present case, 
whiek lasted three days, after a patient hearing the 
jury renderod a verdict for the defendants. 


»."Plde ‘arrival, ofthe British ship Mary, Capt. Tuck- 
er, at Natchea, from: Liverpoel, is spoken of in the 
American Standard, as a matter of gréat rejoicing. 
Thies we believe, is ‘the first arrivat-at that place, of 
8 ship from Europe, and it is hailed as. an event of 
vast importance. The paper mentioned above, re- 
marks, that when the packet was six miles below, 
‘the ships St. Louis and Newark displayed their 
flage—our citizens fired a national salute, whieh was 
answered by the Mary. The Old Saratoga again 
thundered forth her welcom, while the steamer Bonia 
brought her into port in fine style, where she dropped 
anchor and made fast to shore.” 


- [Prom the Baltimore Chronicle of Thursday-] 

Stage Accident.—An unfortunate accident happen. 
ed. on Tuesday evening last, about half past 7 o’clock, 
on the Washington road, between Mr. Butler’s, near 
Elk Ridge Landing, and. the bridge, by the sudden 
coming in coutact of Stockton and Stokes’ stage, 
hence for Washington, with Beltzhoover’s & Co’s. 
stage, from Washington. The latter had in it five 
passengera, all ef whom were thrown out, by the 
atage being upset, which was stove to pieces, and 
two of them very dangerously hurt. Mr. Delano, of 
Pittsfield, (Mass.) continued out of his senses last 
evening, with his head much bruised ; and a young 
lady, whose name we did not learn, equally injured 
about the head—the other three, though badly hurt, 
were less dangerously so than the others. We do 
not learn that any uncommon blame is ascribed to ei- 
ther of the drivers. 

Leunch. —A new copper-fastened ship of 398 tons, 
built fer Mr. Levi Houghton, was launched trom his 
yardon Saturday last. She is intended tor thefreigh- 
ting business and is commanded by Capt. C. Owen, } 

‘ Another.—-On Monday last, from the yard of the 


‘Messrs. Sprague, a fine new copper-fastened ship of 


462 sa She is owned in Providence, and is called 
- the 8t,. Lawrence. 

. Amother.—A fine new ship of 442'tons, called the 

Mount Zion, was launched from the’ yard of Messrs. 

’ Crookers yesterday. She is owned by them and oth. 


~“@¥,dind is to be commanded by Captain Samuel Swan- 


tony Jr—[ Bath (Maine) Inquirer, of 15th.) 


‘BOSTON AND WORCESTER RAILROAD. 
be received until the 2d December next, for 


ils -will receiv a“ 
the wa, AND MASONRY of the Third Division of! 


iemsciistion sete. be:chnatend; «4 the Compan 

ns ’ y's 
Tand9 J Building, : 

nee sa ano Jove ATH HALE, Superintendant. 





b salen a0 STEAMBOAT COMPANIES. 
‘Sidtmete bebe of rn sting 

many boats, 
ov lives of yy brain year. Thove who 
“sind oe 


sand not liable 


dedicate t to Historical and 


chanics’ Magazine; Messrs. Rushton & Aspinwall; Druggists. 
Editors in the city or country, copying this advertisement,||*. . 
icured by their|}"’*' 


jtelescopé, in place of the vane 


is moat }|" 
















FOR SALE, © ante 

Br ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW- 
LEDGE—A Quartesly Journal, by frofessor Ratinesque, of 
Phitade!phia, begun in the spring of 1838, with wood cuts, &c 
atural Sciences, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, &c. at one dollar per annum. 

MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, in2 vols. 
with 1u0 plates, containing aléo the economical properties of 
900 genera of American plants. $3. . ~ 

MANUAL OF AMERICAN. VINES, and Art of Making 
Wines, with 8 figures.-25 cente. 

FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO. 1 dollar. 
AMERICAN: FLORIST, with 36 Agu 36 cts. ! 
*.* Orders for these works, or any other of Professor Rafi. 
nesyue’s, received at this affice. AoifsM ; 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 

Far INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings of 
ul kinds devised or built in New. York, or any part of the 
United States, as cheap as any combuatible buildings 
Actual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a smal! 
additional expense. - 
SHIPS ot all sorts, and Steamboats, fendered incombuatible, 
and not liab/e to sink, at @ small expen 





nish, at one dollar per Ib. 


Apply to C. 8. RAFINESQUE, Profesgor of Hist. and Nat 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect, &c.in Philadeiphia, No, 59 North 
8th street. A sag sens given gratis. 

References in New-York.—Mr. Minor, Editor of the Mc- 


will receive a commission on any cortract 
means. STIRIMM&F 


Is TOWNSEND & DURFEE, o! Palmyra, Manu 
facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed. their. establish- 












For sale, 10,000 Ibs. of ANTIGNIS, 4 Incombustible Var- 











THOMAS B. STILLMAN,. Manuf 


nes, Boilers, : and . ork, . 
<Ghuch tsp wecrtennsd wonaheay eephaneenec anne 
ers, w are : 
rior to.an thing. of the kind he: e¢ used. The f 
assurance is given that work shall be done well, and o 
patronage: is 











sonable terms., A share of public 
sclicited. : 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS, .. 


\ Yr Also, AXLES furnished ; 
at the Jeffaraon Cotton and Wool Machine Factory } 
dry. Paterson, N. J. orders addressed to the 


All 
gm Teun, will be promptly at- 


















at Paterson, or60 Wall stree 





tendedto, Also, CAR SP. 
Also, Flange Tirea tyraed te. a 
Js ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 


"So : 









ment to Hudson, under therame of Durfec, May & Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required Jength (without splice) tor in- 
clined planes of ‘Railroacs at the ‘shortest notice, deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. Asto 
the rag i Rope, the public arereferred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M.& H.R.R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Compahy, Carbon 
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SURVEYING A 








dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 
Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, t . 
January 29, 1833. Fs «ef 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 
3C$" Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 
warranted. 
Leveling Instruments, large and.small sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughion, together with 





fairterma. Instruments repaired 













ND NAUTICAL 
ae MANUFACTORY. — we 
x3” EWIN & HEAR the sign of the 
te. 86 Bulb serest, one door Bigah of the’ ales 
more, beg leave to inform their frieade and the | 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manula 
and keep for sale every description of f 
branches, which they can furnich at the shortest noticeyand on 


















a large assorcment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, (54 Water street, 
331 6t corner of Maidenlane. 





ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


CF The subscriber manufactures all kinde of Instruments in 
hie profexsion, warranted equal, if not ruperior, in principles ot 
construction and workmanship to. any imported or. manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
pore | which are an Improved Compass, with a Tetescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken-with.or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsv, a Railroad Guniom- 


Goniometer attached, particularly ada to Railroad pur 
388, WM. vt YOUNG, ipsa 
_ Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 
The following recommendations aze respectfully submitted] 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interestéd. 
: Baltimore, 1832. 
In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu. 
factured by thee, new in use-or the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the ** Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex. 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 


uation Department. 

Both Leveis and Compasses are in good repair. . They have 
in fact needed but little Sopeien, except from accidents to which 
a eo teanr ae pep ‘are Hable. “ ms ar 4 

ave found that thy pattertie for the Jevels compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally; to any others 
in use, and the sa. he wbapare, ta is superior to any other de- 
= ob ppecrspeers that we have yet tried in laying, the rails 
on (ais ° } : 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversi 
} sights, leaves the onghuber 
scarcely any thing to devire in the formation or convenience.o!| 
the Compass. Itis indeed the moet completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheay inatrument that I have yei 








seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in use for ap rails—and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common snrveying. 

Res ully thy friend, aa 
JAMES:P. STABLER, 8 
: : é 


~ Having for the last two 









ESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philade!phi 
gon ja his; offers}. 





ater, with two Telescopes—and a Levelli ng Instruinent, with aj} the Inst 


or’s Compasees 
Fe 
ove armen 








For proof of the high estimation on which their Sar 
prepare are beh: ane beg leave co- tender io 
the Usal, Ow from gentlemen 
iedea lated exteraing porns , eh 


To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months aince, 1 now offer pare my opinion of the 
made at your establishment, for the eand Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been ata much 
earlier periou, byt was intentionally delayed, in e to afford 
a longer time for the trial af the Instruments,-so that I could 

ak with the greater confidence of their merits, ifsueh thes 
should be found to possese.. : f ™ 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that) tha 

tuments in the service procured {rem 
ties are considered good, I havea decided, 
manufactured by -yau. b ) 
the Department of Construction, w wit: five Levels, 
of the passes, not one has required 
jast twelve months, except from the occa 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and atthe same time 
a neatnesa and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in theit.construction. ~ = = — 

I can with confidence recommend them as being: worthy the 
notice of Tonmniee engaged in Internal J who 
may require Instruments of superior w inship, 

> ‘ JAMES P. 
_ Superintertdent of Construction of the 


I have examined with care several 
of your Manuf. ape 
; 5 and take: 




















































improvement of construction, 
mete waht these few ok dud I have no do: 


will give evely gatistaction wi tin t 

atlas WILLIAM HOWARD. . &, Civil Eng 
-To Messrs Ewin'and Heartte—As you ha 
my opinion of theer of. ru of ' 
tacture which I have or examined, I cheerfally at 


‘that as far as my opportunities of my becoming auuaintes 
their qualities have “Thave a on Thien 
ce sane eee 
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Young’s “‘ Patent Improved Compase,”” 1 can safely say ibe 
ove ft be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
as such most 

urveyors. = seg eer, 
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We should be hap 
































“ h the te ary defects.of the former 
-vengine did not at first allow of the experiments 
tein carried to the certainty that the projector 
desired, they wére yet amply sufficient to justi- 
> dingy confidence in the principle. ‘I consi- 
»”’ says Mr. Badnall, “ the results in practice 
to confirm most fully the advantages shown on 
the models, and I have not the slightest doubt 
~ that it will be found practicable to convey far 
_ greater loads from ‘one summit of a curve to 
another, whose angles do not even exceed that 
of the Sutton inclined plane, than any locomo- 
_tive engine can move upon a level road.” 

- There ap to us-to be something extreme- 
ly feasible in this plan ; and being one which 
ean be tested by actual experiment, no extra- 
ordinary credulity is involved in giving a seri- 
ous consideration to its practical applicability. 
it rests upon one of the simplest laws of na- 
ture, which is within the daily experience of 
almost every individual, but heightened, by the 
facilities of the railway into a ter efficien- 

ve . We all know that a wheeled 
cle, or any other body, moving freely down 
slivity, accumulates a de of velocity 
itself which will propel it ‘a certain dis- 














































descent of the road. This momentum will be 
‘ , wee in proportion to the greater weight of 
~ the body, which is all in favor of the object to 
which Mr. Badnall purposes toapply it. In or- 
. der to discover how far the impetus acquired 
- in falling down one-slope of an undulating rail- 
way would be available in impelling a train of 
carriages over the next, the experiment is very 
simple: # certain degree of velocity being giv- 
en to a load at the foot of an ascent, sufficient 
“to carry it to the summit, we have only to as- 
certain whether: an equal degree of velocity 
could be given to the load by its own passage 
down a plane of the same inclination. For 
i e it is only necessary to allow the 
load to. traverse the plane in a reverse direc- 
tion, and ascertain the velocity with > sm it 
again passes the foot of the ascent. The ex- 
, iments made upon the Sutton inclined plane 
eo fully borne out the correctness -of this 
test, and the result has been so clear and uni. 
form as to leave no doubt as to the soundness 

- of the principle. 
Admitting the possibility that the use of steam 
may be ultimately superseded by this plan, the 
immense saving which would be accomplished 
in fuel, carriages, machinery, &c. fills an amaz- 


space in the contemplation, and would be 
wullinent to counterbalance many attendant 
disadvantages. Among the principal of these 
would undoubtedly be the additional capital and 
country, so important a desideratum under the 
becom method, would present one of the 
most formidable obstacles. We trust, howev- 
er, that the wabjont will meet with that serious 
_ attention which it unquéstionably merits, and 
in th 

The 


last. . 
wing engineers were present, viz. 
nson, senior, the Messrs. Dixons, 


Svepn 





: hand validity of the principle would be 


-|jat the same point, 





tance after it has ceased to be acted upon by the]. 


labor required for the peculiar construction of 
such a line of railway, in which a level tract of 


. mean time we publish, with Mr. Badnall’s| 
a ity, the result of his experiments on 
The folle , 


\ 


lish, and Mr. Badnall, who agreed that 


from which it had previ ascended. 
it was obvious, that if the descent was made in 
less time than the ascent, the velocity generated 
at the foot of the plane would be proportionably 
greater than the velocity of the ascending train 
F — » the de. 

monstration would be clear, that the engine 
and’train would not only have ascended to an 
elevation.equal to that from whence it fell, but 
toa greater one, the extent of which would be 
in proportion to the velocity attained. 
xperiment 1. The Liver engine, and a load 
of 13 waggons, (weighing in all about 72} tons,) 
after traversing a distance of three-fourths of 
a mile to acquire a sufficient.velocity, ran up 
the inclined plane 278 yards ; the time occupied 
in performing the latter distance being 90 se- 
conds. 
Exp. 2.. The power being reserved, the en- 
gine and train descended 278 yards, the time 
occupied in the descent, viz. from a_ state of 
rest to the point from which the time of ascent 
had been calculated, being only 50 seeonds. 
Exp. 3. The engine and train having tra- 
versed. three-fourths of a mile to generate a 
sufficient velocity, ascended 278 yards in 75 
seconds. ; 
Exp. 4. The power being reversed, the de- 
scent of 278 yards was accomplished in 40 se. 
conds, 

Exp. 5. The ascent of 278 yards was made 
in 80 seconds. 

Exp.6. The descent of 278 yards was made 
in 49 seconds. 


AVERAGE. 
Totalspace passed overto Time ouruaiet in ascend- 
generate the velocity. ing yards. 
Exp.1, —_ 1,320 yards. 90 seconds. 
Exp. 3, 1,320. do. do. 
Exp. 5, 1,820 do. 80 do. 
Total, 3,960 do. 245 do. 
Average, 1,320. do. 813 do. 
Tot al space passed over in mp. : t 
generating velocity omin- Time Ge bre yards. 
Exp. 2, 278 yards. 50 seconds. 
Exp. 4, 278 do. do. 
Exp. 6, 278 do. 49 do. 
Total, 834 139 
Average, 278 C46 1-6 


It is almost needless to add that these ex- 
periments have most fully confirmed the un- 
dulating principle, and proved, beyond all doubt, 
that a locomotive engine and load can traverse 
a curveor undulation whose two summits are 
of equal altitude with much greater rapidity, 
and, consequently, with far greater economy of! 
time and power, than a level road of proportion- 
ate length. 

Mr. Badnall having intimated his opinion, 
that if a velocity of twenty miles an hour were 
attained at the foot of the plane by two engines, 
it-would be proved by experiment that an en. 
gine could move from one summit of an undula- 
tion to another summit nearly, if not quite, 
double the. load which that engine was capable 
of moving-on a level, it was determined by the 
gentlemen present to decide this important 
question in the course of a few days. 





We understand from a gentleman who has just 
passed over the Camden and Amboy Railroad, that 
by a very simple contrivance, adopted since the re- 
cent accident, the recurrence of a similar event need 
not be apprehended, as in case of breaking an axle, 
or even a wheel, the car will be sustained and the 
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arising from the sparks and cinders is entirely re. 


progress of the train be uninterrupted. We are 
¥ to learn alse, that the troublesome annoyance 


‘on this road, as well as ofi the Neweastle 











‘ > FOUR-Numbers more will complete the 
md Volume of the Rainkoap Journau. It 
was stated in a previous number that thus far 
it had not paid its expenses—at the same time 





la suggestion was made to Railroad-Companies, 


land to individuals who feel a deep interest in 
the success of Internal Improvements, and es- 
pecially of RAwroap cause, - that they 
would probably promote, not only their own, 
but also the public interest, by ordering a few 
copies of the Journal from its commencement, 
bound, in volumes or parts, a8 well.as one or 
two additional subscriptions to the ensuing 
Volume, and thereby insure its continuance, 
and increase its usefulness. In reply to that 
suggestion, several liberal and highly compli- 
mentary communications have been received 
from gentlemen in different parts of the country, 
from which little doubt. is entertained by the 
proprietor of the success of the measure which 
he adopted to insure its continuance, and in. 
crease its utility to the public. It is proper, how. 
ever, for him now to stute, that, in order to 
jnsure its success and prosperity, it will not 
be sent to any subscriber, after the close of the 
present volume, who shall then be in arrear for 
the work—until payment shall have been made 
for the past, and in advance for the then cur. 
rent volume. It is also proper for him to state, 
that, should it be continued in its present form, 
he will print, of the ensuing volume, a small 
number only in addition to what will -be neces. 
sary to supply those who shall comsence with 
the year—and that those extra copies will be 
designed expressly for those who may desire 
it from the commencement of the work. 

It has been suggested to us by several friends 
of the Journal, that it would be more servicea- 
ble, because better preserved, if it were to be 
issued in semi-monthly or monthly parts, stitch. 
ed in a cover, instead of weekly numbers, as 
heretofore. Of the importance of this sugges- 
tion scarcely a doubt can be entertained, as 
there would be fewer losses in the mails, and 


they would be much more easily preserved ; yet 
many of its readers desire to learn more fre- 
quéntly than once a month what new improve- 
ments are being made, and therefore prefer its 
present arrangement. Others, again, have re- 
commended an increase of price to four, instead 
of three dollars. To this suggestion we cer. 
tainly should not object, if we thouzht our sub. 
scribers generally would cheerfully comply with 
it. In order, therefore, to ascertain their opin- 
ion upon both suggestions, and at the same time 
show the work in a semi-monthly form, with 
cover, we shall issue the twe last numbers 9! 
the present Volume together, with a Title Page 
and Index to the second or last half of the Vol 
ume, that they may then say how they prefer 
receive it the ensuing year. 


| *,* Necessity, and necessity only, will con- 
pel a discontinuance of many exchange papers 
and the Proprietor trusts that those Editor 
who may not receive the Journal after the firs 
number of the ensuing volume, will attribul 
its discontinuance to the true cause, viz, a wal! 
of | pooscyag to meet its necessary expenses 
and not to a want of inclination to reciprocat 
their favors. Should a different state of affait 
result from his present exertions, he will 
happy nena to renew the acquaintance. He 
regrets also that he is entirely unable to com- 
ply with the oft-repeated “ Please oleae 
which meets his eye from every quarter 

Union. Hoping woud afford him more ples 
sure than to exchange with all who may desi 
it—except such an increase of patronage “ 

handsome in 








, although by a different contrivanee —{Philad.|| we 
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